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REPORT 

osr THE 

' ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDi], 

1901 ^ 1902 . 

PART I.—GENERAL SUMMARY. _ 

1. In the last weeks of the year the designation of these provinces was Changes in the 
changed to the United Provinces of Agra and Oiadh. The office of Lieu- administration. 

• tenant-Governor was transferred on the 14th November 1901 from Sir Antony 
Patrick MacDonnell, G.C.S.I., to Sir Janaes Diggea LaTouche, K.C.S.I., 
who held charge of the provinces for the rest of the year. 

2. The reportj which is the work of Mr. S. H. Butler, C.I.E,, has been Introductory, 
greatly abridged in accordance with the instructions of the Government of 

India; all tabular matter has been excluded and the report is now confined 
to statements of such facts and figures only as arerequired for a survey of 
the material and moral movement of the year. The section on literature and 
the press is long in proportion to its contents, bat the Lieutenant-Governor 
is reluctant to further curtail this convenient annual record of one side of 
public opinion. The revision of the report seemed to be a suitable occasion 
to attempt, in the decennial chapter, some account of the development of 
provincial administration. The historical summary (section 3) will, His 
Honour hopes, be valuable to officials and the public. It has been hastily 
compiled, it deals with some matters on which opinions necessarily diSer, and 
there is no time to check it; for these reasons it cannot issue with the impri¬ 
matur of this Government on every statement in detail; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that, so far as it goes, it gives a substantially accurate 
outline of the history of these provinces under British rule. 

3. The principal events of the year were the passing of the Land principal 
Revenue and Tenancy Acts, and the institution of an enquiry for pruning events of the 
unnecessary office work and cutting down statistical returns. 

4. The enquiry was conducted by Mr. W. H. L. Impey, O.S.I., and 
resulted in a most salutary clearance. A very large number of useless returns 
have been discarded and precautions have been taken to jjrevent their revival. 

Pull and prompt effect has been given to the instructions of the Government 
of India, and.thte'^result has shown that action was urgently required. Nothing 
of the kind, at all events on the same scale, has been attempted since 1875, 
when a committee was appointed with the same object by Sir John Strachey. 

5. It is early as yet to reckon up the results of the recent agrarian legis¬ 
lation. The immediate and palpable results were a certain number of affrays, 
and a very large increase in the number of ejectment proceedings. This waa 
expected and many of the proceedings were merely formal and did not result 
in any actual dispossession. Similar disturbances attended the revisiou of the 
Oudh Rent Act in 1886, but very quickly subsided. The disturbance was 
greatest in the Meerut Eivision where the staff had to be reinforced. 

6. In the reports of almost every branch of the administration there was Condition of 
evidence of returning prosperity, Very fair harvests, except for the rice crop, the people. 

Is • 
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and good prices brought money to the cultipators ; the demand for labour was 
• brisk; and trade continued generally to revive. The Hardoi district emerged 
. from the depression from which it had been suffering for some years. The 
^permanently settled eastern district-s were somewhat depressed on account of 
the failure of the rice crop, and the depression in Bundelkhand remained. 
With these exceptions it may be said that the condition of the people waa 
good. * 

7. Since the close of the year the depression in the east has disappeared, 
and Hardoi has regained its normal condition. That condition is, however, so 
precarious in years of both excessive and dedcieut rainfall, that His Honour 
has directed a special enquiry as to the possibility of protecting part of the 
district by an inundation canal which would fill the jMs in dry years, 
without risk of water-logging in wet years. The condition of Bundelkhand 
has lately been prominently before the Government of India and the public, 
and large measures of relief have now been inaugurated. 

8. These measures fall under six heads, four of which are administrative, 
and two are legislative, viz:— 

(1) The immediate relief of proprietors by remission of arrears of revenue and 

reduction of assessment. 

(2) A new system of assessment under which the revenue demand shall be more 

elastic and shall more nearly correspond with fluccnationa in the amount of 

produce. 

(3) The adoption of the principle that remission rather than suspension of revenue 

shall be given in years of scarcity. 

(4) The improvement of communications by road and rail, the construction of new 

canals and reservoirs, and the enlargement of the storage capacity of 

existing reservoirs; 

(5) The clearance of the proprietors from debtvby means of an Encumbered Estates 

Act. 

(6) The imposition of restrictions on the alienation of land in the future. > 

9. At the close of the year under report all outstanding arrears of land’ 
revenue were remitted; and since then summary reductions of revenue to 
the amount of 7^ lakhs have been sanctioned- His Honour has recently 
completed a tour in Bundelkhand, in the course of which he fully explained the 
intentions of Government to both the local officers and the people, and was 
extremely gratified at the reception given to them, 

10. ^ The new system of settlement will be applied to villages in which 
cultivation fluctuates. It proceeds, following the custom Vff, the country, 
on the separation of temporary from established cultivation, '"'the former is 
called navtor the latter mustaqit Land which at the time of classification 
has been cultivated continuously for four years, or has not lain fallow for 
more than one year during that period, will be treated as mustaqil; all other, 
cultivated land will be treated as nautor. The Settlement Officer will deter¬ 
mine separately the revenue assessed on— 

(a) mustaqil; 

(h) mutor; 

(o) sayar (if any); 

and will fix the revenue rate to be applied to mustaqil and nautor at subse¬ 
quent revisions of settlement. Engagements with the proprietors will be* 
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taken for a period of five years, If at the end of five years the muslaqil 
cultivation has risen or fallen by more than 10 per cent., the settlement ■will „ 
be revised, by the application of the rate to the mustaqil area, then , 

existing, and of the nautor rate to the nautor area then existing, and by, 
adding the revenue (if any) assessed on sayar, or, if the ciroumstances require 
it, by making a fresh assessment of sayar. If the mitstnqil area has changed 
less than 10 per cent., no revision of settlement will be made, If at any 
time during the currency of the five years’ settlement the muslaqil area falls 
more than 15 per cent, below the settlement mustaqil area, the proprietor may 
apply for revision of settlement. This procedure is an adaptation of the 
method ordinarily followed in assessing precarious lands on the banks of big 
rivers, the principal distinction being the separate treatment of stable and 
unstable cultivation which the peculiar conditions of Bundelkhand require. 

11. The results of the Census have been discussed at length in official Census. ’ 
reports and in the press, and it is only necessary to state the more practically 
important conclusions here. A series of bad years, first of floods then of 
drought, cheeked the growth of population, which for the whole provinces 
increased by only 1-7 per cent, in the decade. The variations in the 
population figures corresponded generally with the physical features of the 
provinces. There was no marked movement from country to town or from 
town to country, The provinces remain essentially agricultural; over 66 per 
cent, of the population being returned as directly dependent on agriculture. 


12. The land revenue of the year was collected without difficulty. land revenue. 
Settlement operations continued in several districts and resulted in readjust¬ 
ment rather than any appreciable enhancement of the revenue. The second 

regular settlement of Oudh has now been practically completed. In a few 
years time the third regular settlement of Agra will come to an end. The 
settlement rules continued to work well ; experience has shown that in intelli¬ 
gent hands they secure elasticity without any sacrifice of control; and ^the 
assessments sanctioned during the year were well received by the people. 

13. Land record work suffered temporarily, at the time of the census, Land records, 
from the employment of the entire record staff in the work of enumeration. 

The statistics for the spring harvest of 1901 were, therefore, largely estimates. 

In certain districts also settlement operations interfered with the preparation 
of the annual papers. The importance of correct records is every year 
increasing, and increasing attention is paid to this branch of the administra¬ 
tion. The re'vigi'fin of settlement has afforded the opportunity of improving 
the position of patwdris in several districts. Patwdris’ circles were revised 
in eight districts in Oudh and in Shdhjahdnpur, and in all cases the pay of 
the patw4ri staff was raised. The proportion of pat'waris who had passed 
examination rose to 88'9 per cent. 

14. Since the close of the year three important reforms have been, 
carried out 


(1) Enquiries have been made with a view to increase the kandngo staff in 

districts ■where it is weak, 

(2) A large number of isolated rules and circulars have beta condensed into a 

compendious manual, the opportunity being taken to reduce statistical 
work. 
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(3) finally three Assistant: Collectors have been appointed to thoroughly overhaul 
the records and to test the record staff in the districts of Meerut, Mirzapu\‘ 
and Unao, where record work is least satisfactory. 

His Honour hopes that this last measure will have very beneficial results, an4 
he is prepared to repeat it every cold weather. The system of records 
inaugurated twenty years ago has now been elaborated by experience, and 
the new manual (Department VII of the Board’s Circulars) is a concise prac-. 
tical guide to record officers The problem now before the administration 
is to raise the standard of the record staff. Some progess has already been 
made in this direction. The agricultural school at Cawnpore is preparing 
annually considerable numbers of young men for the post of kaniingo, and 
that office is now the stepping stone to promotion in the executive line. As 
the older hanungos retire or are removed, progress will be more rapid, but a 
good start has already been made. The Lieutenant-Governor has long been 
convinced that the efficiency of our revenue administration depends very 
largely on the quality of the kaniingo staff ; and the responsibilities of that 
staff have been indirectly increased by some of the provisions of the new 
Tenancy Act. The transfer during the year of the cost of registrar 
kaniingos from the patw^ii fund to provincial revenues will set free funds 
to improve the ordinary kandngo staff. 

15. Although the very large estate of Balrdmpur was released from 
management during the year, the operations of the Court extended to a very 
large area. The collections amounted to considerably more than half a orore, 
representing between 91 and 92 per cent, of the demand. In some districts 

'the management was not altogether satisfactory, but generally the results were 
encouraging. Considerable sums were spent on the education of the wards 
-and on the improvement of their estates. Steady progress was made in. the 
liquidation of the debts of encumbered properties. The local audit staff 
detected several irregularities in the course of the year, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor is inclined to think that the office work of the Court of Wards 
is the least sati.sfactory part of its administration. 

16. There was a satisfactory decrease in crime. This was due partly to 
returning prosperity, but partly also to improved preventive .action. Profes¬ 
sional dakaitis were less numerous; and several gangs of dakAits were broken 
up. The bad character sections of the Criminal Procedure Code were vigo'- 
rously enforced, and more careful supervision was kept over habitual criminals. 
The force was strengthened by the addition of two .^ssistant District 
Superintendents, and progress was m.ade in improving the Composition and 
prospects of the watch and ward staff in municipalities, The experiment 
of recruiting at central dep6ts was abandoned in favour of the old system of 
local recruitment, which has given the better results. 

17. As the whole question of police administration is now before a Com¬ 
mission, it is not necessary to comment at any length en the work of the police 
during the year. The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, lost no opportunity 
of impressing on his subordinates the necessity for making service in the police 
more attractive to respectable men. He has issued orders that charges against 
the police shall be investigated only by Magistrates of experience, and in regard 
to departmental punishments he has insisted on the necessity for controlling 
young officers. His Honour attaches very great importance to the proper 
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housing of station officers. The demoralizing effect of the isolation of police 
officers away from the centres of healthy public opinion is one of the essential ^ 
difficulties of the police problem ; and when in addition police officers,are put to - 
live in squalid quarters the demoralizing influences of the position are obviously ^ 
aggravated. The standard plan for police quarters has been revised so as to 
give suitable accommodation to station officers and their families. His Honour 
is confident that the attentiori paid to this matter will conduce in the long 
run to cleaner living, and that indirectly,it will lead to the recruitment of a 
better class of men. 

18. The organization of the rural police in .Oudh was carried on daring 
the year and at its close only ,938. cAaniecZars were remunerated on the old 
system. The list of mukhiyas or headmen,was revised and numbered 104,53.0 
at the close of the year. In several cases undesirable selections were made, 

lli mukhiyas were convicted of criminal offences during th.e year, Tlhe 
existence of the mukhiya has no doubt proved a valuable check on the report¬ 
ing of orime, but the experiment of associating him with the police in investi¬ 
gations has not as yet met with much success. , , , , 

19. There is nothing special to remark in the administration of criminal Criminal and 
and civil justice, except a decline in the number of cases on either side. An 
Additional Judicial Commissioner of Oudh was appointed.in I^ovember, but 

was temporarily transferred on deputation, and the pending file of the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court rose by the end ot .the year. Honorary. Magistrates 
and Munsifs rendered valuable assistance to the administration. The number 
of Village Courts remained unaltered, but the number of cases instituted in 
them rose during the year. The increase, however, took place chiefly in one 
district, and the system cannot yet be said to have taken root generally, 

20. The number of admissions was fever than in the year preceding, prigona. 

The health of the prisoners was not so good, and there was an increased 
mortality due to outbreaks of cerebro-spinal fever in several jails, of cholera in 
Lucknow eentral and district jails, and of dysentery ^ the Luoknow and 
Benares jails. The B4nda and Moradabad jails also had high death rates. 

These outbreaks of sickness interrupted work. In many jails again the 
important matting industry snfiered from a great advance in the price of munj. 

This was apparently due to the plague, the prohibition of the transport of rags 
haring driven the paper mills to buy up munj. Nevertheless 40 per cent, of 
the prisoners were employed in manufactures, and although the total cash 
profit fell slightly the average cash profit per worker slightly rose. 

21. The reformatory school was transferred to the Education depart-! 
ment, and the staff was strengthened. , The results hitherto have been fairly 
satisfactory from the point of view of the reformation of the boys. Since the 

school was opened there have been 355 discharges, of whom only 62, or 17'46 • 

per cent., have been reconvicted. Some of the boys at any rate take to an 
honest trade learnt in the school; information regarding 96 boys discharged 
in the last three years shows that 41 were working at trades taught in the 
reformatory and 55 at other trades, 

22, The Lieutenant-Governor records with pleasure a distinct improve- Munioipalitiea. 
ment in municipal administration during the year. Many, municipalities are 
still backward, but the greater interest taken by members in their work was 
noticed by many officers and bore fruit in thp detection and prevention of 

?8 
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abuses. This improvement was no doubc attributable' in part to the action 
. of the local audit staff, and the simplification of procedure introduced by the 
new account code, but His Honour is disposed to assign no small share of 
^ t^e credit to the growth of a spirit of responsibility and a larger conception 
of civic duty. * 

23. The fiuancial position at the end of the year was generally satis¬ 
factory. The receipts showed an increase of 5^ lakhs and the expenditure of 
nearly 5 lakhs over the figures of the year preceding. Returning prosperity 
and improved administration of the octroi accounted for the increased revenue. 
The expenditure might in some cases have been greater, but the outbreak, or 
prospect, of plague has since the close of the year removed any cause of 
reproach on that score. In Agra and in Allahabad the income was scarcely 
adequate to the needs of the place. The receipts from the terminal tax 
and toll in Cawnpore fell off, but that municipality was in a strong position at 
the end of the year. 

24. Sanitation received due attention iu all the large towns. Consider¬ 
able progress was made with the drainage scheme at Benares, and a start 
on a big scheme was made at Cawnpore. The Agra municipality has since 
the close of the year awakened to its responsibilities, and an ambitious project 
was drawn up for Lucknow. The large consumption of water iu Agra, 
Allahabad and Cawnpore was undoubtedly accompanied by some waste. It 
is obvious that the larger the consumption of water becomes the more 
pressing is the need for drainage. 

25. The working of octroi improved, the facilities for refunds and bonding 
ware increased, and schedules of several municipalities were revised with a 
view to protecting through trade. In two municipalities direct taxation was 
imposed. The Lieutenant-Governor has lost no opportunity of impressing 
on municipalities the need for more careful supervision of the octroi. 

26. In general administration the effects of the Act of 1900 were felt 
during the year. JV^^ny rules were revised or framed. Progress was made 
with the preparation of a new edition of the general municipal manual. The 
old edition %a»so defective that it has been necessary to rewrite it entirely, 
and this has "taken much time. The work should soon be ready, and His 
Honour anticipates that it will help forward the improvement of municipal 
administration. 

District and 
local boards. 


27. There was nothing eventful in the history of di.striot and local board.s, 
but all the divisional reports testified to improved administration. This was 
particularly marked in the attention paid by individual members to education. 
The interest that members generally take in local affairs is of the mild and 
expectant type, but this is not surprising considering the present financial 
condition of the boards, which combines in an aggravated form the disadvan¬ 
tages of dependence and uncertainty. Indeed, the interest which several 
boards take in the conduct of local business, and their fretfulness under the 
present system of uncertainty and financial control, encourage the hope that 
something like real local self-government is not beyond the bounds of pos¬ 
sibility in the near future. A scheme for decentralization and for simplifica¬ 
tion of procedure has now been submitted to the Government of India, by 
which the boards will be placed in a very much better position to respond to 
the demands w'hich the general progress of the provinces is making on them. 
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28. Although there are no great results to record, the Agricultural Agricultural.' 

department continued to do useful work. Its operations in the distribution • * 

of selected seed grew during the year and were greatly appreciated by the • 
people. Efforts were made with some success to encourage the growth of# 
hemp for export. There is a steady demand for the services of the expert 
well-borer; indeed, he is not able to meet all .the calls that are made on him. 

The issue of popular bulletins, the experimental .manufacture of an improved 
sugar factory, and the analysis of brackish water in Muttra all testify to the 
many-sided activity of the department. Village banks are still in the experij 
mental stage. 

29. The net receipts of the year showed an increase of a lakh on the Forests, 
corresponding figure for the previous year. The most noticeable feature in 

the year’s working was the success of the newly adopted system of monopoly 
sales combined with royalty rates. This system is reported to have equalized 
prices, placed'the timber trade on a more certain footing, and raised the 
revenue considerably. 

30. The return's of traffic by river and rail showed a considerable increase Trade and 
in the weight of the goods moved. The value declined slightly owing to the 
(iiminished export of the more costly articles, such as indigo, lac, opium, ghi 

and wool. There was a marked increase in the import of Bengal coal. Grain 
came to these provinces in considerable quantities from the Panjab, but left 
them in larger quantities for Bengal. The popularity of kerosene oil is 
steadily increasing, One of the marked features of the year's business was the 
very large export of oilseeds. The sugar industry made progress to recovery 
during the year, but later information shows that it is not yet in a satisfactory 
condition. 

31. Provincial manufactures made steady progress on the whole; monrSjr 
was put into cotton mills ; but the carpet industry and the indigo business 
seriously declined. 

32. Several important public works were comple^d during the year, Eoads and 
including the extensions of the Muir College at Allahabad, the bridge over hnildings. 
the Gumti at Lucknow, the new Lady Lyall Hospital afel the Lunatic 
Asylum at Agra, the new Kotw£li and Chauk Thdna at Benares, and the 
conversion of the Fort at Ohunar into a reformatory. ^^The new Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow was nearly completed. The scheme for 
improving the communications of Bundelkhand was pressed on; some 82 

miles of metalled^d 137 milos of unmetalled roads were opened during the 
year. ir 

33. Much work was done iu opening distributaries. There was an Canalspd 
.ordinary demand for water in the early part of the year ; at the end, when the 

winter rains failed, the demand was intense. The financial effects of the later 
demand will, however, be seen in next year’s report. 

34. The consumption of country spirits was the largest on record; so Excise, 
great, indeed, was the demand in the western districts that it could not be met 

at many distilleries; Returning prosperity has nowhere shown itself more 
clearly than in the Excise. Administration on the whole improved. The 
consumption of Rosa rum fell off, and this was attributed partly to the opposi¬ 
tion of native manufacturers, and indifference on the part of Excise officials. 
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Bonded wiireliou.=!es gained in favour, and the free movement of liquor in bond 
helped to break down monopoly. The special preventive force was on the 
whole satisfactorily reported on, but it bad to contend with some jealousy on 
the part of the police. The attention of District Magistrates was drawn to 
the need of co-operation. 

35. The receipts from hemp drugs and opium rose from 18 J to 20J lakhs,, 
The increase under drugs was, however, caused by improved license feeS' 
under the new system of three years’ leases. Consumption fell slightly. The 
more lightly taxed charas is steadily ousting the more heavily taxed gdnja. 
The whole question of the treatment of drugs is under consideration. 

36. The ofl?cial vend of opium was discontinued in several districts ; and a 
tree tax system on the Madras model for toddy was introduced in two districts. 
In neither case has the experimental stage been passed. 

37. The revenue under both these heads increased with the return of 
prosperity. 

38. The terms of the provincial contract rem.ained the same as in the 
preceding year. The opening balance of the Provincial and Incorporated 
Local Funds was some 65 lakhs. The receipts fell from some 501^ to 496 
lakhs, and the expenditure rose from some 492 to 501 lakhs, leaving a closing 
balance of under 60 lakhs. The heads under which receipts fell most seriously 
were Irrigation and Land Revenue. The abundant rain in the rabi of 1901 ac¬ 
counted for the former; the disappearance of famine arrears for the latter. The 
heavy receipts for irrigation in the rabi of 1902 come into the next financial 
year, Expenditure rose under several heads; a more active programme 
of public works and irrigation and additional allotments for education 
representing a large part of the real increase of expenditure. The smaller 
number of furloughs, remissions of irrecoverable taqdvi, changes in the 
Government Press—all swelled the expenditure side of the accounts. 

39. A rising birth-rate and a falling death-rate bore witness to the return 
of prosperity and the healthy character of the year. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was, however, much concerned to notice the increasing death-rates 
amongst infants, which reached 232'7 per mille of infants born as compared 
with 229'4, the decennial mean. An enquiry was ordered and the results will 
be known in the next report. 

40. Plague unfortunately continued to gain ground and is now estab¬ 
lished in the provinces. A larger attendance at dispensaries was a sign of 
returning confidence of the people in the good intentions ofi-the Government, 
but it would be idle to suppose that the policy of Government is even now 
understood. The wildest rumours are still in circulation. Nevertheless 
hospitals and dispensaries did much good work among the people, and His 
Honour has read with disappointment of the apathy of Indian gentlemen 
towards these excellent institutions. The subscriptions of Europeans continued 
to increase, but those of Indians continued to decrease during the year. A 
satisfactory feature of the year was the success of the experiment of selling 
quinine through post offices, which issued 739,647 packets of five grains each. 

41. Important plaps for the drainage and sewerage of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore were prepared during the year; and smaller schemes were pushed 
on in several of the less important municipalities. In rural trapta increased 
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attention was paid to village sanitation by officers on tonr, and greater use 
waamade of village inspection note books, 

42. The year wag the last ot a quinquennium which witnessed a steady EJucaticn. 
development of education in these provinces; it was also the first of a new 

period marked by many reforms. These reforms were not concluded within' 

the year; indeed, some of them are still under discussion; they will be 

% • 

reviewed at length m future reports, For the present it is sufficient to note ' 

that the results of the year were on the whole satisfactory, particularly in 
the case of secondary vernacular education. 

43. Higher education sustained a severe loss in the deaths of Mr. White, 

Principal of the Canning College, and of Mr, Thomson, Principal of the 
Agra College. 

44. The section on literature and the press refers to the calendar Literature and 
year 1901, It is only necessary to notice here the remarkable outburst of 

sorrow at the death of the late Queen-Empress, 

45. Large sums were spent on the repair or restoration of buildings Archaeology, 
which have historical interest. The work of restoration and repair in lateh- 
pur-Sikri and in Agra has been nearly completed. The untimely death of 

Mr. Smith, Archseological Surveyor, was a great loss to arcbseology in these 
provinces. 




PART II. 

DEPARTMENTAL CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.—PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 


1. The provinces lie between north latitude 23° 52' (Mirzapur) and 
31' 5'-(GarhwAl) and east longitude 77° 5' (Muzaffarnagar) and 84° 40^ (Ballia). 
Exclusive of Native States (5,080 square miles) they cover 107,164* square 
miles, and are divided into three parts, (a) the Himalayan Tract, (b) the 
Gangetic Valley, and (c) the Sub-Vindhyan Country :— 

(a) The Himalaya rise irregularly, but rapidly, to about 8,000 feet, then 

- dip into a broad undulating trough of lower hills and valleys, and finally 
mount to lofty snow-clad peaks. At the foot of the hills runs the Bhdhar, 
a belt of boulders and mountain detritus, clothed, like the hillsides above it, 

- with forests, and gashed by mountain torrents. The surface is so porous, 
that the drainage from above sinks beneath it and emerges in the swamps 
lower down. The Tarai, lying between the JBhdbar and the plains, is a zone 
of marshy land, overgrown with grass and trees, ‘ the haunt of beasts, and 
pestilent to man. 

(b) The Gangetic valley is a vast alluvial plain, trending to the south¬ 
east, and watered by great rivers. Between the rivers are even stretches 
of land, dotted with swamps, ponds, groves, and patches of scrub jungle. 
The western tract, between the Jumna and the Ganges, known as the Dodb, 
differs materially from the country north and east of the Ganges. In the 
former tract the population is concentrated in large villages, groves are 
comparatively few, canals are numerous, and there are large plains of barren 
land. In the latter tract the population is dispersed in numerous hamlets, 
groves are very numerous, wells and tanks provide the means of irrigation, 
and most of the land is culturable. There are great historical differences 
between the two. The Dodb has been the highway of Asiatic invasion. 

(c) The Sub-Vindhyan country is broken by low stony hills and ravines. 
‘Water is scarce, population is sparse, and cultivation is precarious. Phy¬ 
sically, it is part of peninsular India. 

2. There are three seasons. The cold changes gradually to the hot 
weather ; the hot weather gives way abruptly to the rains; and the rains 
again change gradually into the cold weather. In point of humidity and 
temperature, the provinces lie half-way between Bengal and the Panjab. 
The rainfall varies from 30 to 44 inches in the plains, mcreasing^giadually 
towards the Himalaya. The temperature in the hot weather ranges from 
86° to 115°P., and even higher, in the shade. In the lower districts, at 
this season, the heat is intense, but dry, and the prevailing winds are west; in 
the upper and eastern districts the heat is less and comparatively moist, and 
the prevailing winds, are east. 

3. The northern mountains and the southern hills are clothed and 
skirted with fcfests. All the important forests have been reserved; most 
have been tapped by railways, which put an increasing quantity of timber on 
the market. 

4. lion and coal exist in the southern hills. Proposals have from time 
to time been made to work them, but without result. A little coal was 
extracted from Mirzapur m 1896, but the enterprise was dropped. Iron, 
copper, sapphires, &c., are said to be obtainable in the Him41aya. It has been 
suggested that the oUy water known as telya pdni indicates the presence of 
petroleum. 

5. The Ganges and its principal affluents—the Jumna, the Ktoganga, 
and the Ghogra—rise in the Himalaya and meet within the provinces. A 
glance at the map will show the numerous tributary rivers and streams 
which drain the country away to the south-east. 

* 'TUb figure in tho text is taken frem the Census report. TUo Survey Department have cxfcraotetl from 
the maps 107,494i square inilea. 
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6. These rivers are the life of the eouiitry, feed the canals, and maintain 
the water-level. The part which they have played in geological formation 
is at yet undeterniined; but they are constantly modifying ihc lands adjacent 
to themselves. They move restlessly about over large beds, impatient of 
resistance. A small obstruction may divert the deep stream from one side 
to the other. The deep stream corrocle.s and cuts down the high ground; but 
meanwhile alluvial flats are gradually piled up in the shallows. The 
tributary streams which diy up in the hot weather, and in the rains are held 
hack when the main river is in high flood, get choked at the mout]^ and 
assist the process of deposition. The deposit is greatest when the floods 
of the rainy season are subsiding. Where the cunent is strong, the heavy 
particles of sand alone have time to settle ; where the current is sluggish, 
the lighter particles of clay also are deposited. The edges of the river 
are thu.s generally sandy, and at a little distance the soil is slightly raised 
and loamy. Tamarisk bushes grow up in the sand, and by degrees serve 
the purpose of catching the particles of clay, by arresting the force of the 
flood. The vagaries of the rivers are infinite : they create and they destroy J 
and every now and then they carve out new channels for themselves. 

7. Formerly the great means of communication, the rivers are now little 
used for traffic. The provinces are well served by railways and roads, Of thp 
former 3,576 miles are open to traffic, 300 miles are under construction or 
about to be constructed, while surveys have been sanctioned for 165 miles 
more. A steam tramway connects SMhjahtlnpur with Mailani in the Kheri 
district. The railways are, on the whole, fairly well fed by roads that are 
regularly kept up, metalled (6,447 miles) and unmotalled (14,880 miles); but 
many of the unmetalled roads lequire to be bridged. 

8. The is intersected by canals, drawn from its limitary rivers, 
The major p;oduotive works are the Upper and Lower Ganges,- the Easiern 
Jumna, and the Agra canals. Minor productive works are lepresented by tlie 
^ohilkhand, Ddn, and Bijnor canals and, it may be added, the Bunclolkhaiid 
Jakes. Ihe Betw^a canal is at pi-e,sent the only purely protective work ; but 
others are in train in Bundelkhand. Altogether, 1,509 miles of canals and 
branches are open, with 7,770 miles of distributaries, 3,327 miles of drains, 
and 313 miles of escapes, navigation channels, mill runs, &c. In the last 
five years the area irrigated by these works ha,s averaged 2,442,360 acres. 

♦ S''®^test work in the province, one of the greatest irrigation works 

m the world, is the Upper Gauges canal, which is taken from the river, 
where it leaves the hills, some two miles above Haidwdr. In the first 

1 1 1^1 course, this gigantic canal crosses foui'great torrents, 

winch hurl down immense volumes of water in the rainy season. The first 
wo aie carried in massive aqueducts ovi'v the canal; the third is passed 
throvrjh the canal by a level-crossing regulated by drop-gates ; and the fourth 
is a eu under the canal, or rather the canal is taken over it by an aqueduct. 
Ihe total length of the main canal is now 213 miles, throughout navigable, 

1899 be able to irrigate 1 4 million acres. In 

lo9J-1900, 1,261,601 acres were actually watered ftom it. 

is taken from the riv’el'-*t Narora, 149 
S rnt-? Di'ossing, in 55 miles, four great di-ainage line,s, 

branSe^SthP miles lower down', into the Eldwah, 

hianches of the Upper Ganges canal. These branches used fo he fed from 
the latter canal, hut are now_, below the point of intersection, part of the lower 
11 capacity of this canal is expected to be 

?at™red fromTt^^ mJbon acres. In 1896-97 1,042,662 acres were actually 

'TUn I?' 1 ^^® '‘"’f smaller, and do not call for special notice 

The canal system is constantly being improved, and is administered with 
meat care and skill Abeady 798 miles of telegraph wire has been put un 

along the canal banks for purely administiative purposes. ^ ^ 

12. JIuh or swamps, streams and wells provide practically the sole 
means of n-rigation outside the Doih. Only three of the jhUs tnerit the 
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name of lakes, vis., Suraha Tal in the Ballia district, Behti in Part.ibgavh AND POLITI- 

(10 square miles) and S^^ndi in Hardoi (14 square milesV In Bundelkhand CAL GBO- 

and Mirzapur artificial reservoirs have been made by embanking the mouths C-R AF i^Y. 

of valleys. Thousands of wells are dotted over the south of Oudh and the 

eastern districts, where the population is thickest and the cultivation rijost 

intense. There are altogether nearly half a million masomy and half mason? y 

wells in the provinces, of which about a quarter of a million are found in the 

three divisions of Gorakhpur, Benares and Fyzahad. 

IS. In the Himjllayan tract the fields are terraced on the slopes. Soils, 
and the earth is formed of decomposed rock and the mould of decayed 
vegetation. 

14. The soil in the Gangetic valley, where not modified by tilth or organic 
matter, is a very fine light argillaceous loam, varying in colour from pale grey 
.to pale brown, and hardening in dry weather. In low lands and depressions, 
there is stiff clay ; in uplands, the soil gets lighter, and even sandy. Near the 
rivei's the surface is broken and undulating, the soil is gravelly, gritty or sandy. 

In the Dodb and near the Ganges there are large tracts of dsar, or soil made 
barren by an excess of saline matter. Generally the soil of the Gangetic 
plain is very fertile. 


15. In the Sub-Vindhyan country there are two main classes of soil, the 
black and the red. The former is highly letentive of moistui'e, cracks in the 
hot weather, and is very greasy in the rains ; the latter is diy and ferru¬ 
ginous. The black soil is lich, but it is peculiarily exposed to the ravages of 
a most 
fatal tc 


persistent grass called kdns, which spreads with great rapidity, and is 
cultiv'ation. 


16. Most Indian crops are well represented in the agriculture of the Chief staples, 
provinces. The different tracts overlap in the matter of p. oduce ; but, b; oadly 
speaking, it nnay be said that lice and oilseeds pi edominate in the eastein 
and tiub-Himolayan districts, millets and cotton in Bundelkhand, and wheat , . , 

and sugarcane in the gieater part of the Gangetic plain. The pulses inung, 
nrd, and moth are grown generally in the autumn, alone, or in combination 
with millets ; and gram, alone, or in combination with wheat and barley, is an 
important spilng crop. Maize is gaining ground except in Bundelkhand 
and parts of Rohilkhand, and is becoming an impoitant element in the food- 
supply. It is the earliest of the important autumn crops to ripen. Indigo, 
hemp, opium, tobacco, and pepper a;e locally important, and some tea is 
grown in Kumauii. The chief Hiindlayan crop is a small millet called 
manduoL. 


(a) A native proverb says that there are as many kinds of rice as there Rice, 
are of Brahmans. The finer varieties are transplanted from seed-beds; the 
ordinary kinds are sown broadcast. The most favourable soil is a stiff 
clay in a depression which holds the water ; but wherever irrigation is easy, 
good rice can be grown. The crop is precarious. If the roots are long 
exported to the sun, the crop withers ; if the ears are submerged for any time, 
the crop rots. In loamy .soil an early inferior rice is sown directly the rains 
break, being reaped two months later. The better varieties are sown some¬ 
what later, and reaped in November or December. 

(h) The great millet (judr) is found in the better lands, the lesser, or Millets, 
bulrush, millet {bdjra) being grown on light and undulating soils. 

(c) The principal oilseeds are castor, til or gingelly in the autumn, Oilseeds, 
and linseed, rape, mustard in the spring harvest. They are largely grown in 
combination with other crops. 

(d) Wheat is sown in October or November, and reaped in March or Wheat. 
April. The favourite wheat for export is the soft white variety giown in 

the Meerut Division. 


(e) The different kinds of sugarcane are usually classified as (i) uhA, (ii) Sugarcane. 
gannu, and (iii) pavnda. The iikh varieties are thin, and hardy canes, 
grown almost entirely for sugar manufaoture. The paunda varieties are 
large thick canes, grown as fruit, chiefly near big towns. The ganna- 
varieties are intermediate, and are used both for sugar and as fruit, 
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17. The crops vary somewhat with the seasons. The first years of 
the last decade were wet years, and witnessed an increase in rice cultivation ; 
the last years were dry, and millets gained ground upon the rice. Sugar¬ 
cane is an expensive crop, it occupies the land for a whole year and sometimes 
more, and it requires much labom’ and manure. Its area cont acts in times of 
agricultural stress. Partly from this cause, partly fi om the competition of 
beet sugar, partly also perhaps in recoil from a sudden development in the 
early years of the decade, this crop suffered tempo:ary depression. The native 
methods of sugar manufacture are very dirty and wasteful; the agricjiltural 
department is experimenting with an improved process ; and much interest 
attaches to the results of the modern and scientific pi’ocesses now being 
conducted on a large scale in Bihar. 

18. The main exports are wheat and oilseeds, The export of the former 
varie,s greatly ; the net export averaged 381,000 tons in the years 1898 to 
1901, but fell to 89,000 tons in 1901-1902. The export of the latter has of' 
late years been steadily increasing j in tbe last four years it averaged over 
300,000 tons, and reached 390,000 tons in 1901-1902. The export of hemp 
shows signs of growing. There is also a large export of unrefined sugar to 
the Panjdb. The provinces generally consume more rice than they produce. 


2.—POLITICAL. 

(Reports on the Administration of the Rampur and Tehri States.) 

19. The Rampur/rtytV has an area of about 900 square miles aud a 
population of 533,212. The capital Rdmpur has a population of nearly 
77,000. The Commissioner of Rohilkhaud is Agent to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. His Highness the Nawdb succeeded on the 27th Pebruary 1889 
and was invested with full powers in 1896. The State is well protected by 
canals and is in a flourishing condition. A miltary force of 2,484, including 
Imperial Service Troops, was maintained during the year. 

20. The Tehri State has an area of 4,180 square miles and a population 
of 268,885. The Commis.siouer of Kamauu is Agent to the Lieutenant-Gover.- 
nor. His Highness Sir PAja Kiiti Sah, K.C.S.I., succeeded on the 6th 
February 1887. The State, which is entirely hill couutiy, is financially 
prosperous. A company of infantry armed with muzale-loaders was main¬ 
tained during the year. 


21. The history of the provinces under native rule is part of the general 
history of northern India, during the period when Afghan, MahraSa, and 
Sikh were tearing up the Moghal Empire. The present boundaries of the 
provinces have been reached by a series of transactions, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the most important* :— 


1775.—Benares dislricts.—Gh&zipuT, Benares, Jauupur, Ballia, and the 
northern part of Mirzapur were ceded by the Nawdb of Oudh. 

1798.—The fortress of Allahabad was ceded by the Nawab of Oudh. 

ISOl.—Ceded districts.—Goraklipm', Basti, Azamgarh ; the rest of Mir 
zapur, Allahabad, Fatehpur, Cawnporoj Et/wab, Mainpuri 
Etah, ShahjaMnpur, Budauu, Bareilly, Pilibhtt, Moradabad[ 
Bijnor and the Tardi parganas of the Kumaun Division were 
ceded by the Nawab of Oudh. Farrukhabad was ceded by the 
Nawdb of that place in the same year. 

I803.-Conquered distriet.s.-Agm, Muttra, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, 
Meerut, Muzdffarnagar and Salidranpur (also Delhi, Gurgaon 
Rohtak, Hissar, Sirsa, Kurnal, i.e., the » Delhi districtsand 
Gohad and Gwahor) were surrendered by the Mahrattas, after 
their defeat by Lord Lake. The Delhi districts were put 
under a separate administration. 


1803-180^— R«jide?7cdajid.—Most of the present districts of Bdnda and 

Hamii'pur and a small tract in Jalaun were acquired fj.ora tbe 
Mahiattas, or by tlie lapse of Himmat Bahadur’s grant. 


riie distncts are given the names ’nrliieh they bear at the present tima • it would onlveaiisA ■ 

to note tho cliangea in boundanea and nomonclature wliioh have oocniied since Lnesition.^ ^ Vunfnswa 
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1805.—Gohad and Gwalior were restored to Soindia. Parts of the■ AND POLITI- 
Agra district, made over by the British in 1803 to the Raja 
of Bhartpur, were resumed by treaty, * , _ 

1816. — Hill district's. —Naini Tdl, Garhwdl, Almora, and Dehra Dfid ^ 

were acquired from the Nepdlese. Part of the Nepalese Tarai 
was given to the Nawah of Oudh. The Nawab of Oudh ceded 
Tahsil Handia of the Allahabad district. 

1817. —The Pashwa ceded the sovereignty over the whole of Bundel- 

khand and the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. Pargana 
Ehandeh in the Banda district was ceded by the Edja of 
J alaun. 

1818. —The Saugor and Nerbndda districts (Saugor, Hoshangabad, 

Damoh, Jubbulpore, and Mandla) were made over entirely to 
the British by the Riija of Nagpur. They were at first under 
separate management. Ajmir was ceded by Scindia. 

1819-22.—Merwara was added to Ajmir. 

1832.—The Delhi districts were incorporated in the province. 

1840.—Jalaun lapsqji to the British. 

1842-44.—Villages in the Jhfinsi district, Gwalior fort and part of Lalit- 
pur were ceded by the Raja of Jh^nsi and Scindia.' 

' 1849.—Jaitpur in Hamirpur lapsed. 

1852. —The Saugor and Nerbudda districts were incorporated in the 

province. 

1853. —Jh^nsi lapsed to the British. 

1856.—Oudh was annexed. 

1858. —Several small additions were made to Bundelkband territory 

after the mutiny. The Delhi districts were made over to the 
Panjdb. 

1859. —Part of the Tarai north of Oudh was given to the Nepalese. 

• Some villages in the Bareilly and Moradabad districts were 

given to the Nawdb of Rdmpur. 

1861. —Jhdnsi fort and some villages were given to Scindia. 

1862. —The Saugor and Nerbudda districts were taken to form part of 

the Central Provinces. 

1871.—Ajmir-Merwara was made over to the Government of India. 

Some villages in Jhfinsi were given to Scindia. 

1875.—Some land north-east of Bahraich was given to Nep41. 

Iggg.—exchange of territory was made between Scindia and the 
British : Gwalior fort and Morar Cantonment with 31| villages 
were given to the former in exchange for Jhslnsi town and fort 
and 58 villages. 

■22. The history of the first half century of British rule is little else Settlement 
but the history of-'tb.e settlement system.* history. 

23. That system rests ultimately on the principle that “ by the ancient Basis of 
law of the country, the ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the revenue 
annual produce of every begha of land, excepting in cases in which that system. . ■ 

‘ power shall have made a temporary or permanent alienation of its right to 
such proportion of the produce, or shall have agreed to receive instead of 
that proportion, a specific sum annually, or for a term of years, or in perpet¬ 
uity.’ t 

24. The primitive arrangement by which the ruling power and the Complexity of 
cultivator divided the grain-heap on the threshing-floor had, long before tenure, 
annexation, been overlaid and obscured by the practice of cash payments and 

the recognition of middlemen. Successive invasions had complicated the 

• I bslieva that the happineae of the bulk of the inhabitantB of the Weateru Provincee dependa more oa reyenae 
eetfclemenfcs than on any other thing whateifer/'—Sir Oharlee Metoalfe’s Minute, dated 7th No?embor JSSO. 

't Regulation XX2I Of 1803.' 
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conditions of land tenure. Chiefs established local authority, became de facto 
the ruling power, and received the payments of the cultivators, themselves 
pay ing tribute to the paramount power, or not, as the case might be, 
Grroups of middlemen arose by the grants of such chiefs to their kinsmen 
or clansmen, or by the settlement of victorious invaders on the land. Or 
again the cultivators, and the weaker middlemen, sought the protection of 
powerful men, whether they were hereditary chieftains, or speculators and 
oflicials who, in the dissolution of administration, floated to the top. For the 
paramount power, in its need or its greed, assigned its rights to favourites, 
or, more commonly, put them out to farm. And so there were often several 
layers of interests, intermediate between the paramount power and the culti¬ 
vators, when the British came in. To separate the reasonable rights and 
the corresponding duties of these various classes was the first problem of 
British rule. 

25. The solution of this problem was a slow business, and was delayed 
by many misunderstandings. It was assumed that a man who paid land 
revenue to the State must be a proprietor ; that a man who cultivated the 
soil must be a tenant; and consequently, that no one who cultivated the soil, 
could be a proprietor. These assumptions would soon have corrected them¬ 
selves hut for more insidious errors, the loose use of terms, and a mentaj con¬ 
fusion of fact, custom, right, and policy. 

26. In the paragraphs that follow, the sense whick they eventually 
acquired is given to the principal terms employed, viz. — 

(а) By occupancy tenants are meant cultivators who have, by custom or 

statute, a right to cultivate their holdings, so long as they pay the 
rents fixed. Originally they were called ryot, maurusi, chappar- 
land, etc. 

(б) By village proprietors are meant groups of men generally residing 

in or near the village, who at some time or other paid the revenue 
of the village. They generally cultivated part of the land 
themselves, and let out part of it to tenants. In some cases 
they were joint fqmilies, or had a corporate existence of some 
kind. In others, they were collections of individuals driven to 
some sort of solidarity by the stress of anarchy. 

(c) By taMqddrs are meant persons who engaged to pay the Govern¬ 
ment demand for large estates, collecting what they could from 
the village proprietors or tenants. Such taliiqddrs were either 
hereditary chiefs, grantees, officials, or contractors of some kind. 

27. The Benares districts were permanently settled in 1795. It was 
not till after the famous insurrection of 1780 had been suppressed, that 
the British Resident interfered in the management of the districts. The 
settlements made between 1789 and 1791 were entirely under his control, and 
were eventually made permanent. Thanks to the remarkable ability of 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the worst defects of the Bengal permanent settlement 
were avoided, and the various interests in the land were more or less secured. 

28. In the ceded and conquered districts and in Bun^fiikhand there was 
practically ^ progress for thirty years. A sanguine start was made. Re¬ 
gulation XX V of 1803 announced the intention of having three summary 
settlements for a total period of ten years, to be confirmed by a permanent 
settlement. But the Court of Directors at once refused to make another 
permanent settlement in the dark.* As time went on, their objections' 
increased. One reason for the permanent settlement in Bengal had been a 
declinmg revenue ; in the Upper Provinces the revenue steadily increased. 
Moreover, the infiuence of Sir Thomas Munro was making itself felt, and it 
soon became evident that there was much to be learned about the capacities 
or, and the various interests in, the land. 

29. The first summary settlements were made in a hurry over large 
areas simultaneously.^ The Collectors had no data for their work. The 

pstmanent BOttUmeutg came ap pepoaically. and wai not finally 
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kanungos of the Moghul Empire in its prime had been largely superseded by 
the corrupt amils of its decay, and were practically useless.* The Regulation 
(XXV of 180.3) prescribed the separation of the interests of the village? 
proprietors from the engagements of the taluqddrs; t but, in many cases, this 
provision was a dead letter. It was easy to take engagements from a few 
comparatively w'ealthy men for large areas; and the authorities at Calcutta 
could exercise no control. Even where the village proprietors were recog¬ 
nised, the result was often disastrous to them. 

30. Eor the revenues were very uneven, often lenient and often severe. 
There were at first no means of judging the fairness of the assessments. Such 
records as had survived the long period of anarchy were found to be unreliable, 
and there was nothing in the nature of a survey. For information, the Collec¬ 
tors had to rely largely on estimates of areas, and douls or estimates of value, 

'corrected by'' a spirit of party and opposing interests kyrkhahie information, 
anonymous or otherwise.”! They had, in fact, to be content “to conclude a loose 
bargain without knowing the subject-matter of the contract, and rather to tax 
the individual than the Iand.”| The tahslld^rs were remunerated (until 1806). 
by a percentage on collections, and so were interested in high revenues and 
full collections. The native system to which the British succeeded had laid 
the greatest burdens on the weak and the poor. It is easy to see how, in an 
atmosphere of intrigue and corruption, all these conditions would favour the 
rich and the unscrupulous. 

31. A further complication was the law of sale for arrears of revenue. 
This law was humanely intended to prevent torture and other oppressions 
inherited from native rule; but it was misapplied by corrupt officials to corrupt 
ends. The famine of 1804 assisted fraudulent purchasers ; and the remissions 
allowed by Government (some 30 lakhs) in that year were to a large extent 
diverted into the pockets of the tahalldars. As was said at the time. 

Government was as much imposed upon as the people.” 

32. A great scandal arose, and the Government at Calcutta were much 
concerned to put things right. Accordingly, in 1807, a Special Commission 
was appointed to supervise the settlements locally. This, in due course, grew 
into the Western Board of Revenue. Inqukies as to the various rights were 
instituted, and at each succeeding summary settlement, the village proprietors 
were better treated. But progress was slow. The Collector pouid only 
recognise persons in possession, and the ordinary courts were not numerous 
or adaptable enough to cope with the claims to recover possession. Discussion 
and dispute went on, and summary settlements were renewed, until the matter 
was brought to ,a head by Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s famous memorandum of 
1819. 

33. Before dealing with that memorandum, a reference should be made 
to an extraordinary tribunal. The scandal in the Allahabad, Gorakhpur, and 
Cawnpore districts had become so great that, after some reluctance and much 
deliberation, a Special Commission was appointed, by Regulation I of 1821, 
“ for the investigation' and decision of certain claims to recover possession of 
land illegally or wpJngfully disposed of by public sale, or lost through private 
transfers effiectedny undue influence ; and for the correction of the errors or 
omissions of proceedings adopted by the revenue officers in regard to the 
record and recognition of proprietary rights, and the ascertainment of the 
tenures, interests, and privileges of the agricultural community.” The 
Commission was divided into two branches, mufassil and sadar. The 
former, consisted of a Judge and a Collector, who made local inquiries and 
reported to the latter which was composed of two Judges of the Sadar 
Dewani Adalat and a Member of the Revenue Board. The Commission sat 
until 1829 and, in spite of some friction between its two branches, rectified 
rnany mistakes. In 1829 its powers were transferred to the Commissioners of 

* The office was resuscitated in 1808. 

f A.8 aa example of tbe loose laogaage of tbese early days, it may be mentloued that this Beguladon talka 
,ofzau^indnr, farmer, dependent taluqdSr, or ryot^dependont talfiqdars, rjobs, and other oulti^abora of th,» 
aoil, ” zamindar, iadependont taldqdar or other aotnnl praprietor of land/* and soon. 

$ Lord Moira's Miouta, September 1815, paragraph 61. 

§ Mi, Holt Mackenzie's description Qf the Mengal permanent settlement. 
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Revenue and Circuit. In 1835 the special powers were finally withdrawn, and, 
future claims were relegated to the ordinary courts. 

34. Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s memorandum ( 764 paragraphs) covered 
the whole ground, and laid out an elaborate plan for the future. It sug¬ 
gested unlimited inquiry, it hinted at probable conclusions, and it urged 
again the need of a permanent settlement, under certain conditions. The 
Board of Directors warmly approved the general suggestion, but declined 
altogether to commit themselves to a permanent settlement. The result was 
Regulation VII of 1822. 


Ragulation VII 
of 1823. 


Failure of 
Regulation 
VII of 1822. 


Sir Charles 

Metcalfe’s 

minute. 


35. This regulation aimed at four principal objects : (1) a complete' 
record of all rights of every kind, in every field, in every village ; (2) a complete 
valuation of the produce of every field in every village ; (3) the establishment 
of revenue courts, to decide claims as to title; and (4) the maintenance of 
village records, after a survey by the revenue establishment. A long reso-’* 
lution explaining the regulation was issued. It was not intended to origin¬ 
ate new rights; “ merely contract cultivators ” were to be left as tenants- 
at-will; but the resident ryots (j.e., oeeupancy tenants) were to be protected. 

■' The example of Bengal has shown that further securities than those pro¬ 
vided in the existing Code are indispensable ; and His Lordship in Council 
is strongly inclined to the opinion that no real security can be given to the 
ryots unless we distinctly act upon the principle of minutely ascertaining'- 
and recording the rents payable by individual ryots, of granting pattas, or, 
at least, registering the ryots’ holdings, and of maintaining the rate.s estab¬ 
lished at the settlement during the term of settlement as an essential part of 
the assessment."* In fact the settlement was to be a blend nf tbe ryotwari 
and the zaminddri systems. 

36. The regulation and the resol'ntion form a monument of knowledge- 
and aspiration. But the object in view was far beyond the means of officml 
machinery; in fact the scheme was altogether impracticable.f In 1826’ 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie drew up another memorandum, the published 
extracts of which run to 698 paragraphs ; but in 1830, in reply to a requisition 
from the Governor-General, the Board “ could record little or no progress and 
could venture no certain information.” They added that a ryotwdr, or as they 
correctly described it a ketioar, settlement could not be carried out, and 
that the system of calculating the revenue demand on an estimate of the 
produce of each cultivator’s holding was far more elaborate than that of 
Sir Thomas Munro, was impossible, and, even if possible, was unsuited to the 
province. 

brilliant, but inconsequent minute from Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, advocating the ryolwdr form of settlement wherever the “little 
republics/’ or “ village communities ”, did not exist. The minute was answered 
by the Board, coldly received by the Government, and disappeared from 
the discussion. . 


Mr. Bird's 
minutes. 


38. The discussion dragged on and was finally focussed in 1832 by the 
lucid, trenchant, and practical minutes of Mr. Bird. In the best kuowu of 
these minutes he insisted on the necessity of giving protection to all tenants 
ot every kind, of fixmg their rents for the term of settlement, and of fixing 
the land revenue on the basis of the rents so fixed. Rejecting as impracti¬ 
cable the notion that rents could be fixed on estimates of the produce of each 
Mid, he. mamtajined that it was possible to apply the prevailing money rates. 
Rights, other than those of the tenants, should be derived from and imposed 
over, not be independent of, the tenant’s rights. In other words Mr. Bird 
proposed to give tenant -right allround, to fix cash rents for the term of 
settlement, and proceed in assessment from the particular to the general.-]; 

'William Bentinck, however, who had made careful local inqui- 
nes Jiimself, was convinced of the need for caution in the mattei’ of proprietary 


o‘cSlnc™tenA1: .esideab ryot., 

t PWOMcoa -by Uord Mayo to be -well oigb impcsible. 

p2/fta.easooEwhat Tba proposal aight be railed EeguMioa VII of 1822 
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and tenant right, and for simplicity in the matter of assessment if the work 
was ever to he done. Unable to accept the view that the I’elations between 
taliiqd^rs, village proprietors, and tenants were always and everywhere the 
same, he considered that each case should be settled on its own merits with 
reference to certain general principles. The whole minute* is a monument 
of fairnes.s and practical ability. It is sometimes said that Messrs. Bird and 
Thomason were the authors of the revenue system of Upper India, and they 
certainly gave it its final form; but the primary author was Lord William 
Bentinek, and this minute is the rock from which that system was hewn. 

40. In it he laid down seven propositions for “ modifying Begulation 
VII of 1822 so as to make it a clear and simple guide of conduct,” viz. ;— 

Ist _The professional survey uo be substituted for the native amin estahiishment. 

27 i£j,—The assessment to he fixed on an asoertaiament in the aggregate of the cnlti- 

' vated area of each estate, and.a general acquaintance 

with the advantages possessed by each village as regards fertility, position, 
population, and any other matters which require to be taken into consider¬ 
ation when regulating the Government demand. 

Srd.—The apportionment in detail of the assessment so fixed to be left to the village 
communities or the zamlndars, and the preparation of the records of land 
in detail to be exacted from the village accountants. 

4.th .‘— The exercise of judicial powers by Settlement Officers to be limited to cases 
in which the cause of action may have arisen within the period of one 
year, and also to be limited to matters affecting the settlement, general ques¬ 
tions of property being left to the Courts.t 

6th. —Existing institutions to be maintained, and prevailing systems of village 
management not to be interfered with except for special reasons. 

All parties to be secured in the enjoyment of whatever rights and privileges 
they may be in possession of or establish a claim to, subject to the limitation 
above noted; but no new rights to be created, and all cultivators who bold 
as mere tenants-at-will to he left to make their own bargains as hereto¬ 
fore. 

7ih. —The patwdris’ daftav to be put upon an efficient footing, under the superin¬ 
tendence and responsibility of the kandngos and tahsild^rs. 

Thus the system of settlement was to be simplified ; existing rights were 
to be recognised interference was to be reduced to a miuinium ; and the land 
revenue was to be fixed for each village separately, but on general considera¬ 
tions—the assessment was in fact, to proceed from the general to the particular. 

41. xkfter some final inquiries about tenures, a conference was held 
under the presidency of the Governor-General at Allahabad, and Kegu- 
lation IX of 1833 was passed. That regulation did little more than repeal 
the obstructive parts of Regulation YIl of 1822, and create the appointment 
of Deputy Collectors. The work of settlement was carried out by execu¬ 
tive orders under the control of Mr. Bird, assisted by his great disciple, 
Mr. Thomason. This, the first regular, settlement was completed between 
the years 1833 and 1849, and was confirmed for thirty years. 

42. The upshot of. the long controversy and discussion is well known. 
Settlement was made .wherever possible with village proprietors. In Bundcl- 
khand the existingy/^ofjciiri system was converted into a aammdtfri tenure 
with joint responsibility. In the eastern districts the birtias who had received 
grants from the B^ja were recognised as having full proprietary right. 
The settlement was made with the talfiqdar only when the village proprietors 
were of the same family or class, and desired the continuance of the connec¬ 
tion, in which ease their payments to the taliiqd^r were fixed. In other cases 

* Mr. Bird’s lirsk minafco is dated 25tli Saptember 1832; biibtbe Gorernot'CreaeraL had seon ib unofficially 
before he wrote t-bis miuuto, which wag dated 28th September 1832. 

■|- The rest ot this propoeal refers to the completion of cases already on tbe file. 

J In paragraph 64 of the same minute the Governor.General bad said; “ Much has been said of late as ta 
tbe inutility of the olnsa of persons who ate rant owners in ooDbradistioctioo to tbe culbipating community; bub 
wbere, as iu India, there is bo little general infcelligeDoe and foresight, and so macb poverty, wLers large classes 
of men thrown entirely on. their own resources, and removed from all connection with their auparioi's, to whom they 
had been nccostomed to look up for aid, tbe couseqaeiices might be vary prejudioial to their own inteceata as well as 
to the Government.” lu paragraph 72 of his minute of the 20th January J833 the Governor-Genaral had laid down 
the twelve years rule as affording a criterion of tenant right: '* Wherever a resident oultavatot may be found who 
has paid the same Tnoney-rate for a coneeautivs period of twelve years, ib ig fair on every ground bo determine that 
Qeifcher he nor his successor shall be sabjected to any enhanced demand. ** 
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Settlement was made with the village proprietors and the taluqddr received 
merely a rent charge or malikdna.* 

43. The idiosyncracies and predilections of the local officers left their 
hiark on the land tenures of their districts ; but the controlling genius of Mr. 
Bird secured an approximation to uniformity. 

44. Speaking generally, it may be said that the connection between 
the tali'iqddr and the village proprietors survived the assaults made on it, 
where the Brahmanic polity, which rests on the headship of the Rai^ t was 
strongest, i.e., in the eastern districts and in parts of the provinces where 
Rdjput clans had stayed on the land. Also, such upstart taldqddrs, as had 
driven out the old proprietors, or completely crushed them, were generally 
recognised as sole proprietors. 

45. The treatment of the taluqdars was not considerate, nor, in the ligl\t 
of sub.5equeiit knowledge, does it appear to have been discriminating. But the 
recognition of the village proprietors was an act of high policy, and in many 
districts it was justified by a marked growth of prosperity. And the 
taluqdars were awarded compensation on a scale which in those days seemed, 
and in fact was, very liberal. 

46. Hereditary tenants, and tenants who had resided and cultivated in 
the same village for twelve years, were given lights of occupancy when they 
claimed them, or, if the local officer was zealous, when he thought they might 
have claimed them.| 

47. The asses.sments were generally moderate, but cases of over-assess¬ 
ment were not unknown. The policy of the day was opposed equally to much 
enhancement and much reduction in the revenue demand. Where the exist¬ 
ing revenue was unduly high, too much attention was paid to the pronounce¬ 
ment in Regulation VII of 1822 —" No abatement.on the existing jama will 
be allowed, unless on the clearest grounds of nejesiity.” But there was a 
general development of the country after the first regular settlement, and at 
the end of ten years thfe revenue was generally collected with ease. The 
excellent results of this settlement were attested by Colonel .Baird-Smith 
in 1861. 


48. Outside settlement history there is little to record. In 1816 there 
had been disturbances in Roliilkhand, caused by the attempt to levy a house 
tax ; but these were promptly suppressed. In 1817 the fort of Hilthras, in 
which a Jdt chief had established himself, was razed to the ground. The 
early settlement proceedings led to several outbreaks of dakditi, but in the 
main the country was peaceful. 

49. In 1833, the presidency of Agra was formed, under the administra¬ 
tion of a Governor and three Councillors ; and Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
appointed Governor in the following year. But the presidency did not last 
long, and in 1835 the new territories were created into the North-Western 
Provinces under a Lieutenant-Governor, with the capital at Agra. 

50. Ill 1837-38 there was intense famine in the Dodb, particularly 
between Cawnpore and Hdthras. The suffering and* .^noftality'^ were very 
great. Distress caused a serious outbreak of violent crime, particularly in 
Roliilkhand. Troops had to be called out and the police force was greatly 

*" The UliiqdBra.rtiuok down by tbevichorions party wilh no sparing ilind. woi-e oonaolad with the Inree 
rent charge or mahiana of 18 per cent, on the aaiots of the eatatos they oUimed, Admmisfcration Repoi-h IS 73 , 
74 , pRra^'rapb 20. The alloMance was eubieqaently reduced, ^ ‘ 


+ For a vWid picture of the Bvahmanio polity, otda Mr, 
authority. 


Honobt’a " Gouda Sattlament Report,’* a oloasio 


J In the Course of the inqoiry into tonnnt right in Oodh no ernminntion was miiJe of the record a of imronnn 
Nizaumbad in Azaragarh. Out ot MB villpges the tenants claimed rights of ocenpauoy ia 16 only In IKKv'llaw 
the teaauts denied the esiatunce ot auuh righte. bat were deoi-eed them notwithstanding, bBuauaa they wore too 
irnOTunt to hutnv ivhal, tlieir rights were. The following eiamplos were quota d ; — Afonas ^krampore Tho or ' i 
ot this village have, iu brief, recorded that they have no rights whatever; they pay rent foreiioh Jatid as thev cultlvntl* 
These orara.i assart no rights, bnt they era not aware what rights properly belong to their nosition" 

Jajoporo end WeSodor; The cullivatoisars bereditary. They acser? nS rights in their lauda orvTllage's. 
are so Ignorant that ihuy do not hiiow what their rights coiuist of." This sounds curious to modcru ears habituated 
to Hie idea of lights. In fact, nght, are not deSued uuUl they are contested The action ot the Settlsment Offlorre 
Of thoHo dayy, or rather the Collcotore, waste secure tliebeoofits of coatom against the anDroaoh of condiMnnn w 
which custom was he,.Ud to give way. This in a nut-sh.ll ie the practical conoluoioa T^Tooxt^TTCl ^Z 
essentially a battle uf worde, thoogh it lasted for many years. ^ waa, 
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strengthened. The relief measures adopted by.the provincial Governrnent 
on this occasion showed a great advance in administration, and laid the 
foundations of modern famine policy for the rest of India. 

51. In 1843 commenced the ten years rule of Mr. Thomason, who 
occupies in Northern India the position which Munro holds in Madras, and 
Elphinstone in Bombay. Every portion of the province of Agra bears traces 
of his wise and progressive administration. Without his strong support, the 
construction of the Upper Ganges canal * might long have been delayed. 
Trunl: roads, popular education, the study of medicine, the elaboration of the 
revenue system, and the reduction, where necessary, of assessments, the 
•college at Benares, and countless local improvements mark his tenure of 
ofSce. The Thomason College at Koorkee is a fitting memorial of one who 
did so much for the material and moral progress of the province. His Direc- 

-tions to Settlement Officers and Collectors, drawn up in 1844 and published 
1849, are still consulted. 

52. So great was the reputation of Mr. Thomason, that Lord Balhousie 
selected 19 officers, who had been trained in the North-Western Provinces, 
for the administration of the Panjib after annexation. To this connection 
may perhaps be traced the sisterly relations which have since existed between 
the two provinces. 

53. In 1855 the Sahiranpur rules, which have played an important 
part in settlement history, were issued by Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor. In them occurs the passage out of which much controversy and 
some confusion have grown :— 

“ Tbs assets of an estate can seldom be minntely ascertained, bat more certain 
information ua to the average net a.saeta can be obtained now than was formerly the case. 
This may lead to over-assessment, for there is little doubt th.nt two-thirds, or 66 per cent, 
is a larger proportion, of the r«<tJ average assets than can ordinarily be paid by proprietors, 
or communities, in a long course of years. For this reason the Qovernmenti have 
determined so fur to modify the rule laid down in paragraph 62 of the "Directions to 
Settlement OfiSoers,” as to limit the demaud of the State bo 50 per cent, or one-half of 
the average net assets. By this, it is not meant that the jama of each estate is to be 
fixed at oue-half of the net average assets, but that, in taking these assets, with other 
data, into consideration, the Collector will bear in mind that about one-half and not 
two-thirds, as heretofore, of the well-ascertained net assets, should be the Government 
demand. The Collector should observe the cautions given in paragraphs 47 to 61 of the 
treaties quoted, and not waste time in minute, and probably fruitless, attempts to ascertain 
exactly the average net assets of the estates under settlement.” 

54. This standard of assessment is still in force, though it is applied 
with constantly-mci'easuig moderation. In modern settlements it is the 
exception, not the rule, to take a full half assets assessment; and the term 
net assets has been restricted to the actual assets at the time of settlement, 
no allowance heing made, as in the earlier settlements, for prospective 
increase of value. It is interesting to note the growth of moderation in the 
pitch of the assessments. In 1812, 90 per cent.; in 1822, 80 per cent. ; in 
1832, 72,^ per cent.; in 1840, 66 per cent.; and in 1855, 50 per cent, of the 
net assets were taken'to represent the share of the State. In Oudh there 
has been mrly on^.standard (50 percent) from the commencement of Biitish 
rule. 

55. In 1856' Oudh was annexed and placed under the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. Lord Dalhousie decided to introduce the system of settlement with 
village proprietors, and his orders were carried out with a roughness f which 

» Xt Wii3 opeued lu ibSi. 

Mr. Wingflalci, nn advocate of the fcaluqdare, gives the following aocoanfcof tlia origiuttl Oudh aettlemenbr 
settleniont, village by village, of a provinca where huodrcds of Tillages had for yeoM been giouped-inbo 
giugle balui ,\3 and never borne any fixed aaaegainent, coupled with an inquiry into the task of proprietorship in a 
large proportion, was an Herculean task There was no time for it, and two years would not have Buffiood to perform 
it properly. 'The oonsequence waa, tbjit officei-s thinkius nobUTally from the ioBbructioDs and text-booka that had 
been supplied them, that they would keep on the safe side by going againet the taliiqdare, not only excluded them' 
id favour of village proprietors of really mdependeut origin, but often deprived them oi their own hereditary 
YillaoGfl, which, their anoeatora had acturlly founded. So ioipressed indeed were the nulhoritiea with the idea tliQt it 
was "their bounden duty to esolnde tQlnqdiirs, that they were nob satiefied with giving redress to those nlio applied 
for it, but they would not permit the village proprietors to declina tlie proffered benefits, Of this Colonel Borrow, 
who settled the district of Salone, the largest in the province, farnidhee a remarkable instonoa ■ at the oareet-cif. the 
aummary Hettlement, notwithstanding the proolrtmution issned informiog disposBesaad proprietors tbai: they would 
be reetored, few came forward aud the Bnramnry aettlenjenC was oompleted, leaving the great talaqdara pretty 
piuch as we found them. Whan this, however, beoaiao known to snpHrior authority oxplauubioti was required why u 
tnluqdaci settlement had been made concrary to the expica* order of Government. The Battlement wna canflelled. 
Inferior propriotore were diligently searched out and engaged with, aud the UlfiqtUia wero' almost entireljr 
4iBpoaBCBBfld.'’ (Blne-boot 4S6 of 1861, page 17.) 
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perhaps he never intended. In the eastern and southern parts of Oudli 
the Brdhmanic polity, with the B4ja at the head, was strongly established ; 
but here, as elsewhere, the taluqdd,r, with whom the E^a was wrongly 
identified, was ousted from the greater part of'his estate. The most _ iniiu- 
ential landowner in Oudh was deprived of his whole estate,-—which indeed, 
he had recently acquired in a time of, and by methods adapted to, anarchy, 
and was actually iu prison when the mutiny broke out. 

56. The first outbreak occurred at Meerut on the 10th May. The 
mutineers escaped to Delhi, where they proclaimed the re-establishmeht of 
the Moghal Empire. Local outbreaks followed all over the provinces, and 
in two months most of the North-Western Provinces and all Oudh, except 
tlie Presidency at Lucknow, were-in the hands of the rebels. The success 
of the mutineers was short-lived. Delhi was re-captured on the 21st Septem¬ 
ber ; four days later Lucknow was relieved. The rebels were expelled from - 
Lucknow in the following March, and within the course of the year trancmility 
was restored.* Rebellion had been most persistent in Rohilkhand and Oudh. 
In the latter province the taluqdiLrs had, mainly in consequence of the policy of 
gj]" Henry Lawrence, with few exceptions, remained neutral or given assistance 
to the British until Havelock retreated to Cawnpore, or until Lord Canning, 
issued his famous proclamation confiscating all rights in the soil.f 

57. This much debated act was the first step to a new policy hi Oudh, 
which has been the subject of great controversy. That policy can best be 
stated in the words of its author ;— 


“ Heoent events have very much shaken the Governor-General’s faith in the stability 
of the village system, even in our older provinces, and His Lordship is, therefore, all the 
more disposed to abandon it in a province to which it was unknown before onr rule was 
infcrudaced in 1856. The Governor-General is well aware that in some of the districts of 
the North-West Provinces the holders of villages belonging to tahlqas which bad been 
broken up at the settlement acknowledged the suzerainty of the taldqdSr, as soon as' 
our authority was subverted; they acted in fact, as though they regarded the arrangement 
made at the settlement as valid and to be maintained, just so long as British rule lasted, 
and no longer, and as though they wished the taldqdiir to re-asssrt his former rights and 
to re-assume his ancient position over them at the first opportunity. Their conduct amounts 
almost to an admission, that their own rights, whatever these may be, are subordinate to' 
those of the taldqdfir; that they do not value the recognition of those rights by the 
ruling authority, and that the taliiqdflri system is the ancient indigenous and cherished 
system of the oaimtry. If such be the case in our older provinces, wi^ero our system of 
government has been established for more than half a century, during twenty years of 
which we have done our best to uphold the inierest and influence of the village occupant 
against the interest and influence of the taldqddr, much more will the same feeling prevail 
in the province of Oudh, where village occupancy, independent and free from subordination 

to the talnqdars, has been unknown.On these grounds, as well as 

because the taluqddrs, if they will, can materially assist in the re-establishment of our 
authority and the restoration of tranquillity, the Governor-General has determined that a 
taldqddri settlement shall be made.” 


Eesult of 
changes in 
policy. 


58, The reaction was complete. The taluqddrs were given the full 
proprietary right in all the villages which they held at annexation, subject 
only to the payment of the land revenue ; and the gift was confirmed by a 
sanad to each taliiqdar. The result was palpable. There..were at the time 
of annexation 36,721j villages in Oudh, of which on annexation the taldq- 
dd,rs held 23,543. In 1856 the taluqdfirs were allowed to engage for 13,640 
villages only ; after 1858 they were admitted to engage for 22,658. 


Eecognition of 59. It remained to deal with subordinate rights. The original policy 
inferior rights in this matter is set out in the first paragraph of the famous “ Record of 
in talnqas- Eights ” circular :■— 

“ Though the summary settlement recently concluded with the taldqdflrs has been 
declared final and perpetual, subject only to revision of assessment, it has at the same time 


* The trial and pnntslitaenb of rebels occupied aooaa time. Many estates were confiacafcftd. The Oudh military 
police were reduced in 18bl, The mutiuj-eoon beoooio a memory. But from time to time ruiuoiars arise as 
to th(^return of rebels who fled into the Nepal Tarai. The Nana was supposed to have been captured at Gwalior 
in 1874, and elsewhere later on. Beni JHadho has bean giran more than one resiirreotiou* and was rumciured to bo 
back in 1902. 

+ Tide " Lucknow and Oudh in the Matiny.” Lieuteuant-Geuertil MoLeod lunefl, Y.C. 

^ TWsflgnreif) impoTtaub Ithas eometioips been aasnraed that 23,543 was tha total numher of villugee ita 
Ottoh, This wag tbe number held by the t&lu^dars nlone at aniiexation, 
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been provided that the rights of the under-proprietors, or parties holding an intermediate A.NI> POLITI* 
interest in the land between the taldqdAr and the ryot,''shall be maintained as these OALGBO- 
rights existed in 1855" , and in paragraph 5 of the Government letter No. 2016, of loth GRAPHY, 

June last, it is explained “ that the only way in which the under-proprietors can he pro' ^ ““ 

tected, is by limiting the demands of the taldqddrs against such persons during this 
'settleineiit to the amount fixed by Government, as the basis of its own revenue demand.” 

The year 1855 was chosen, avowedly in the interest of inferior rights, 
because in that year the native Government had endeavoured to make a 
settlement with the village proprietors. In regard to non-taliiqdari villages, 
claims of persons not in possession at annexation, but who had been in posses¬ 
sion within twelve years of annexation, were to be judicially decided, 

60. The sanads of the taliiqdirs secured them in the proprietary Cases of 
possession of some villages which had been recently mortgaged to them, mortgage. 

■^hey agreed, however, to waive the plea of the snnad in the ease of all mort¬ 
gages executed within twelve years before annexation and with no fixed term 

for redemption, and of all those in which a term had been fixed but had not 
expired before annexation. With this exception the sanads were final, and any 
claims of village proprietors and others to rights in villages covered by the 
sanads were limited to claims for Mnder-proprietary right. 

61. Meanwhile Act X of 1859 had been pa^ed for the protection of Act X of 1859. 
the tenants in Bengal, and extended somewhat hastily to the then North- 

Western Provinces. It gave a statutory right of occupancy to every tenant 
in regard to every field which he had cultivated continuously for twelve years, 

This measure was the subject of much discussion. 

62. That discussion reflected on Oudh and raised the question as to the Oudh 
adequacy of the protection afforded to subordinate rights in that province. Compromise. 
The controversy that ensued was long and strong. The present narrative 

is only conosrned with the result. On the question of tenant right an elabor¬ 
ate inquiry, conducted at a somewhat late stage of the controversy, proved, 
as might have been expected, that no such thing as tenant right existed 
before annexation. The talfiqddrs refused to give their assent to anything in 
the nature of general tenant right. But they agreed to the gift of under¬ 
proprietary rights—ranging from sub-settlements of whole villages to rights 
in parts of villages—to all who had enjoyed rights of a proprietary character 
within twelve years of annexation. They agreed also to the gift of rights of 
occupancy to all tenants who had been, or whose predecessors had been, in 
proprietary possession within 30 years of annexation.' This in brief was the 
Oudh Compromise,* embodied in the Sub-Settlement Act (XXVI of 1866), 
and the Rent Act (XIX of 1868). In addition, a considerable number 
of inferior rights in isolated plots, groves, and tanks, were decreed in the 
course of settlement proceedings. Ever^hing that could be done within the 
limits of the sanads was done to secure inferior rights. 

63. The sanads‘’‘stood in the way of another measure, to which Act I of 1869. 
Mr. Wingfield, on behalf of the taliiqddrs, attached great importance. It 

was desh’ed to tack a..condition of primogeniture and entail on to the samds. 

This the Government of India regarded as a direct infraction of the gift of 
full proprietary right. Ultimately it was settled that all taliiqd5,rs who wished 
the condition of primogeniture to be recognised in the case of inte,state 
succession should be given sanads revised in this sense. The privileges 
of the taluqdars, the special rules for intestate succession to taluqas, and the 
power of making a will were confirmed by Act I of 1869.f 

64. In 1900 an Act was passed enablmg taliiqdA'S in Oudh to settle Act II of 1900. 
’ the whole or part of their estates, thereby reducing the interest therein . of 

themselves and their successors to a life interest. Eew settlements have as 
yet been made under the Act, but the measure is an important development 
of Oudh policy. It was passed with the object of saving estates from the 
extravagance of individuals—the greatest danger to which the taluqdS,ii 
system is now exposed, ___ 

• rho final romproniioe turned on tts qaestion nt Sob-Sntaomeuli. la regard to other coses of under- 
proprietary right the taluqdars bud in 1834 sgeeod to tho uitension of the period of limitation. 

t “ The SHaslra and tho Koran of the taluqdars'' aa it was rooantly called by one of their numher, 

4 
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65. In 1861, famine struck the Dodh, and was intense in the northern 
districts which had been weakened by the military operations of the mutiny. 
In this famine, for the first time, poor-houses were opened, and relief was 
given to parda-nasMn ladies in then.' homes. The inventor of the poor-house, 
as a means of relief, was Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Strachey. At the close 
of the famine. Colonel Bahd-Smith was appointed to enquire and report. 
This was the first famine inquhy ever made in India. 

66. Colonel Baird-Smith’s report has historical interest. He thought 
that the famine of 1860-61 was, as far as seasons went, more serious than 
th.at of 1837-38, and he attributed the greater resisting power of the 
people, and the absence of serious crime, which marked the later famine, to 
the stability of tenure, the results of the settlement, and the extension of 
canal irrigation. The main interest in the report, however, lies in its- 
advooacy of permanence for the second regular settlement, which was then 
commencing. 

67. The press, public, and officials joined at first in a chorus of approval. 
Permanent settlement was the one thing needful. The Secretary of State 
(Sir Charles Wood) was convinced of its expediency and accepted it in princi¬ 
ple for all estates which ha’d reached a sufficient stage of development. Then 
followed a long discussion as to what constituted a sufficient degree of 
development. Before agreement had been reached on this point, reaction had 
set in. The Lieutenant-Governor (Sir William Muir) was put upon his guard 
by the i apiclly i-ising rents in the Meerut Division. The financial crisis of 
1869 converted the public against the proposal, and some of the newspapers 
which had loudly clamoured for it, turned with equal vehemence ao^ainst it. 
Eventually the Government of India and a Select Committee of the blouse of 
Commons recommended that the proposal be dropped. The papers wore 
recorded, and the question was left where it had started. In 1883, when the 
whole question of settlement was again raised, this p»roposal—then exactly 
80 years old—was definitively rejecLed by the Secretary of State.* Mean¬ 
while the province had been attacked by other famines. 

known as the Kajputiina famine, attacked the 
same tract of the province of Agra as the famine of 1861-62. It was intense 
n trans-Jumna distiicis J bat high prices caused much distress in the 

JJoad. ilie preceding yea. s had been favourable, and food was poured in from 
Uudh and the eastern districts. Hordes of immigrants from R-iiputAna 
disorganized the local administration. It was on this occasion that the 
Lieuteiiant-GoYernor (Sir William Muir) laid down the principle that “ if 
publ .0 oha.* sh„„ld fea tom „„y ojoe, the Gooe.nmL mSi stop L to 
save life, and passed the famous oider that “ every district officer would be 
held personally responsible that no deaths occurred, from starvation, which 
coidd have been avoided by any exertion or arrangement on his part or that 
of his suborduiates.” But, in spite of all effortsrthe mortality^was^eaf 
down under the weight of immigration.'^ The e&ecU 
mSpuJ”™ pao-tio Jady. in Jhtai nS 

69. The drought of the year 1873, which led to the expenditure of six 
BundeUrlSnd.“^ and in 

in famine of southern India spread in its second vear 

he noith of the continent, and affected the oreaier part of ihp^Hvn 
provinces. Little relief was given. The moitalit; rfas ve^y git ^ 
agd afier the famine. A vnmlent epidemic of fevei broke out ffi^the auS 
and ofheeis on tour m the cold weather found whole villas-es +n nil ’ 

ance, de.serted, This drought, which, like others, was foilmved by a plao-ue 

of rats, was the last provmcial vmitation of famine until 1895 except for so^’me 
local distress in Kuinaun in 1892. xcept loi some 


f Agro., Muttra, Bund^l^band, »nd the Bonth o( Allahabad, 
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71. In connection with famine, and with a view partly to increasing the 
food-supply, partly to collect information, an agiicultuial department was 
created by Sir John Sti’achey in 1874, and has since played an important part 
in provincial administration. It cannot be said that the modes and maxims 
of agiicultuie have greatly changed. Experimental action in regard to cotton, 
sericulture, tobacco farms, etc., has been taken once or twice in the last 
generation, with as yet no practical result. After the famine of 1878, the 
Government allotted Its. 25,000 for the construction of masonry wells, and 
two selected officers were appointed to conduct the experiment in Cawnpore 
and Moradabad. The wells were made, some of them were quite useless, the 
landowners refused to purchase them whether useless or useful, and the 
experiment was dropped. Much patient labour on other lines still remains 
infiuctuous. But useful work has been done in distributing good seed, and 
on the land record, i.e. its immediately practical side, the department has 
been of enormous service to Government and the people in securing accurate 
records of matters affeeting the land. 

72. In June 1875, Sir John Strachey appointed a committee to consider 
how far local, and particularly municipal, affairs might with advantage be 
settled by local officers, and how far reports and returns could be curtailed. 
A considerable measure of decentralization resulted, and a considerable, but 
temporary, saving of labour. 
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73, About the time that this scheme was elaborated, the Act of Uuion The Act of 
between the two Provinces was passed. On the 15th February 1877, Oudh Union, 
ceased to have a sep rate existence. Fears were expressed at the time that 

the privileges of the smaller province would be lost. Local iustitutions were, 
however, preserved as far as possible. Until 1890 Oudh ie\eime matters 
were disposed of by the Chief Commissioner. In that year the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Revenue was extended to Oudh; hut the p culiar laws of the 
province have not been changed. The chief court and the judicial service 
have remained separate to the present day. The taldqdars are still very 
tenacious of traditions; but the two provinces now live together in easy and 
happy relations. 

74. The Union naturally occasioned a comparison and searching of 
systems, which in due course led to many important reforms. These cannot 
be traced here in detail ; but some idea of the influenci exerted may be 
gained from a brief review of the growth of the administration in several 
departments. Some accouiit will now be given of local self-government, 
local taxation, police, education, and modern agrarian legislation; and the 
sketch will close with a general review of the moral and material development 
of the provinces since the great catastrophe of 1857. 

75, On local self-government there is not much to say. Municipal self- Local self- 
government started in^873 with a large measure of independence, which government, 
was confirmed by the Act of 1883, and largely erftended by the Act of 1900. 

Municipal boards are now fairly healthy and active members of the body 

politic.* .'' 

76. District* self-government on the other hand has practically stood 
still t Decentralization schemes were elaborated in 1870, 1877, and 1882, 
and were followed by legislation ; but the local government has never been 


* Munlci jiftliticB,” wrofcs Sir Alfred Lyall in 1882, " raise tlioir own rovenuas, and can bo well entrusted 
■witli Bitendtid powers of managing tlioir own expcndiLnre, Tliey thoroughly undersbuncl then* own affairs 
within the limited township avoa, and the supervisiDii can be carried on by mombers without going far from 
their residencos ” District Committees,” wrote Sir George Coiiper in 18S1, “ wero and are a puruly ojEcial 
creation, connooted with nothing in the past history of the people, and not respoudiog to any generally felt 
need . . . They aie simply advisers as to the distribution of expenditure on objects, in which, as a rule, 
they talce littlo interest, ond about which they take littlo trouble” 

j- In a certain sense it might be stud to have gone hach. Before 1871 tha Collector and his staff advi^d 
by some of the principal rsBidentg hid considerable control over the local rates And originally each 
district bad its separate fund, kept separately, "The cosh should ha rotainad in a separate place of 
eccarity and not mixed with the general funds, being a deposit not of the Sfcuta, but of the peaple ” (eide- 
Sadi'Board*s Ciroular, JTo dated 4th May 1841, paragraph 144). Of course provincializition of tBe- 
funds which commenced after 1871 has helped the popror districts. The history of-clisfcricb boards will 
be found in (1) the report of the committoo dated 12th November 1870 (SelGCtions from Records, 2nd Shriea, 
North-Western Provinces, 1871); (2) A note on page 115, Provincial Appendix to Education Gommiesion^a 
report, 1884; (8) the series of lieaolutions in Part YI, Provincial Garotte, 1883; (4) Mr. Miller'a. Bpeach- rn. 
the Provincial Conncil meeting held on AprU 1899, 
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in a position to give the district boards financial independence. Their 
responsibilities have been increased, but from 1871 to the present tipae there 
h^as been little change in the financial position of the boards. While muni¬ 
cipal boards have been able to raise and spend their own revenues, with 
gradually lessening control from above, district boards, so far from being 
able to l aise revenue, have to this day never really known what was their own 
financial position. The canons of local finance laid down by Sir Alfred Lyall 
in 1882— 

(a) that boards should have the spending of their income ; 

(b) that assignments from general funds to supplement their local 

rates receipts should be fixed for a term of years ; and 
) that their balances should be carried over from year to year— 
have never been carried out. Emptiness of the provincial exchequer hasr 
frustrated every attempt hitherto to give the hoards real independence. Their 
functions have been enlarged gradually, hut they have had to work on uncer* 
tain incomes ; hoping for doles, and liable to resumptions. 

77. Although a scheme has now heeu worked out to give more freedom 
and infineuee to district boards, local taxation is, as yet, but loosely connected 
with local self-government, It has ever been regarded from the point of 
view of the tax-payer, and from that point of view at will be treated here. 

78. The practical upshot of local taxation is that proprietors at the 
present time (in temporarily-settled districts) contribute 16 per cent, on their 
land revenue* in local rates of all kinds, viz.— 


Agra. Per cent. Oudh. Per cent. 

Consolidated local rate (inclading Consolidated local rate ... 1 

remuneration of chaukidArs) ... 12 Chauldddri rate ... 6 

PatvvSri rate ... ... 4 PatwAri rate ... ... 3 


But the same result has been reached by different roads in the two provinces. 

Agba. 

79, At the settlements under Kegulation IX of 1833, proprietors were 
bound to remunerate the village servants. Patwdris (village accountants) 
usually received cash or grain payments. Chaukid^is (village policemen) 
were usually given rent-free holdings. In addition at various date,s the 
proprietors engaged to pay the following cesses :— 

Koad tuud ... ,,, per oenb. of the assets. 

School Fund ... ... | ditto, 

District Post Fund ... ... ... ^ ditto. 

Separate engagements were taken for these, in theory, voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. They brought the total obligations of the proprietors nominally up 
to 67|i- of the assets, 


80. It was at that time doubtful whether the ce,sses could be recovered 
if the proprietors refused to pay. The Sahtiranpu?^ rules placed them on a 
more regular footing, and by a new method of calculation relieved the pro¬ 
prietors of half the burden, f Before the orders had been can ied out, the 
mutiny intervened, and the relief seems never to h9>ve been given. The 
remuneration of the chaukiddrs, was, however, converted ifite-a cash payment, 
and some reorganization of the police took place);. 


4 rv, ' ^ made on the annual value or twice the land revouue, actual or aBBumod The 

BGCOudi-e^ular scttieiucutB the ratcB wOro oaloulatad 
inthLv eo^ 1 asBoa^ment was reduced to 50 per cent, of the asBots, the aBoebe aro 

A In practice aasesHmentB are pitohocl raiioh lower than 50 par 

- ro^«on.ido™bly lee. fuaa tbo aeoetr H, t U.o.rfJio 
valent fo 8 per cent, of (or 8 per oout. oa the annual value) ie eciui- 

and Eeionffan^TnTfTomthe*d4!n’l’^^^^^^^^ tore dlroetly in the benefUe derived from tiro road 

of equal concern to all TiM'Ooa ra P’'°pri®forB tlie obargo lor those objeots which are 

n^and heneat of the vEw! O to “atrary, entertained solely for the 

defrayed from the BO nor cent’ and it ia right that their aalarieB should bo wholly 

(TSprs G 0 No ‘0 assigned to the wmlndar." 

..... a. ,..a 

to ...ave fcoi. 00 houe... and sod. oUultidSr wm suppOBOd 
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81. The cash payments fell Very Unequally on the prpprietors, parti¬ 
cularly in small and backward villages, and the importance given to the 
chaukidiir by the Police Committee of 1863 no doubt suggested the need 
to improve his position. Accordingly a “ uniform cess ” was substituted for 
isolated cash payments, and Government took over responsibility for the 
village police. The cess was fixed at 2| per eeut. on the land revenue* It 
was called the “municipal cess” in order that part of it might be devoted 
to general improvement. 

82. At the same time it was decided, following the example of Oudh, to 
consolidate the cesses with the land revenue in one engagement; for the cesses 
were disliked and the separate engagements excited suspicion. The old 
cesses amounted to 1^ per cent, on the assets, or 2|- per cent, on the revenue 
(after 1855), The total cesses thus amounted to 5 per cent, on the revenue. 

. 83. The municipal cess proved, however, inadequate to the pay of the 

cliaukiddis in many districts, let alone any question of local improvements. 
It was fi.st supplemented by a house tax in certain districts (vide Act II of 
1865j. Eventually, in 1866, the cess was raised by executive order to 7f per 
cent, on the revenue. The cesses were then consolidated at 10 per cent, on 
the 1 evenue, and engagements for land revenue and cesses were taken for a 
sum in theory equivalent to 55 per cent, of the assets.] 

84. The financial crisis of 1869 led Lord Mayo’s Government to 
decentralize finance. A provincial committee was then appointed to con- ■ 
sider the whole question of local taxation. It was decided as a result of 
their repoxt| that the consolidated local rate in temporarily-settled districts ‘ 
should remain at 10 per cent, on the laud revenue ; but that an acreage rate 
of two annas per cultivated acre should be levied in the permanently-settled 
distriots. The results were embodied in Act XVIII of 1871, which gave 
legal sanction to the cesses, and converted them into rales. 

85. In 1878, in connection with the institution of the famine relief and 
insurance grant, an additional rate of 2 per cent, on the land revenue was 
levied, raising the consolidated rate to 12 per cent, on the land revenue. 
The acreage rate was at the same time raised to 2.^ annas. These rates 
are still in fo.ce. 

86. The position of patwiris was first legally defined by Begulation 
VIII of 1793 ; they were first brought under the control of the Collector by 
Regulation XII of 1817. Eor practical purposes it is enough to note that 
from Regulation IX of 1833 down to Act VIII of 1879 patwdris were 
supposed to be remunerated at 3 per cent, on the jamabayidi or assets of their 
circles—a figure equivalent in theory (after the expiry of the first regular 
settlement') to 6 per cent, on the land revenue. The Act of 1879 constituted 
a provincial fund for the pay of these officials, the Local Government being 
anxious to improve their position. 

87. In 1880 it wa^'decided that the United Provinces were in need of 
some relief from taxation. At the instance of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
George Couper, who ^’esired to make the patw^iris in both provinces com¬ 
pletely subordinate.to the district officer, the Government of India decided 
to give the relief required by taking the entire cost of the patwari and' 
kaniingo establishments upon the general revenues. Accordingly, by Act XIII • 

* Proceedings, Revenuo Dep'irtinout, January to June 1866 

t Vide Board Revenue’s Circalar 3 of 1866, of which paragraphs 2 and 7 run as follows s— 

** 3. The extra casses for road, school, and dah fund, and for the piyinenh of chaulciddrs, which - 
have hitherto heen deniandcd, will ccaaa to form the subject of soparito engigeuionts, and so far as tha 
landholders ate concerned, thalv liabilities will be liruitod to the consolidated domaad which will berated 
at 65 poT cent, of the net assets of their estates • • ;...• 

"7. It is believed that the amount which la assigned for municipal purposes . 

will not only amply suffice to provide fur tho eAcient mainbeuanco of a rural iiolice, hub will leave a surplus 
at the disposal of the Local O-overumeut for erpenditur© on local improvemonts.” 

This apparently applied only to the new settlements qs they were made. To districts where the 
old settlcmenb engagomenbs ran. Act II of 1865, amoudod and extended by Act UI of 1869, was apparently 

report of the Comraittoe, dated 12th November 1870, will be found in Solectiona from 
Bfiooi'ds, 2nd series, North-’Weatern Provinces, 1871, 

An elaborate vindication of the acreage rate iu the pei'cjaaoatly'Sottled distriots was made by Sir 
Pltz James Stephen at the Council Meeting held in Allahabad on the first provincial budget. The pvo- 
tjriebora in the permaneutly-setiled districts also pay a road cojs. They also pay for chaukidars. and 
patwkriH^ The acrefige rate is payable by pioprietoia and tenants in equal proportions. 
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• of 1882, proprietors were relieved of the necessity of paying patwdris, 
and the courts were debarred from entertaining suits by landlords for the 
recovery of the patwari cess from their tenants. This pleased no one. The 
lapdlords objected to the complete independence of the patw^ris. The tenants 
got no relief at all, as the patw^ri cess had long been merged in the rent. 
Accordingly, when Government was again in financial difficulties a few years 
later, a reduced patwdri rate of 4 per cent, on the land revenue was imposed. 
The patwiri cess was at the same time legalized. And Government contri¬ 
buted a large annual grant to the patw^ri fund with a view to improving 
the position of the staff. This action wa.s embodied in Act IX of 1889, 
and the rate of 4 per cent, on the revenue is still in force. 

OuDH. 

88. At the first regular settlement (after the mutiny) cesses amount¬ 
ing to l| per cent, of the assets, or 2|- per cent, on the revenue, were^ 
taken viz.— 

Road Fund ... ... 1 per cent, on the land revenue. 

School Fund ... ... 1 ditto. 

District Post Fuud ... ditto. 

Margin Fund ... ... :J- ditto. 

!! 

These cesses were consolidated and incorporated in the land revenue ensrape- 
ments. ® ® 

89. In 1871, in connection with the decentralization of finance, alocal rate 
of 2^ per cent, on the land revenue was imposed ; and in 1878 a famine rate 
of 2 per cent, on the land revenue was added, making in all 7 per cent, on 
the land revenue, at which figure it was consolidated oy Act V of 1894. 

90. The treatment of the village servants in Oudh has been the subject 
of luuch Controversy ; but their position has now been assimilated to that 
obtaining in the sister province. At the first summary settlement made in 
1856, the custom of the country, which remunerated chaukid^rs by rent-free 
holdmgs, was upset; the ohaukiddrs were converted into cash-paid Govern¬ 
ment servants ; and a cess of 6 or 7 per cent, on the land revenue was levied 
on the landowners. After the mutiny it was decided to revert to the old 
anangements, which were considered to be more suited to the country, and 
^ich were certainly more acceptable to the landowners, the peasantry, and 
the chaukidars.* ^ The chaukid^rs -were accordingly put back on their rent- 

ree holdings. Difficulties arose as their holdings had in many cases been let 
to tenants ; and the regular police force generally was opposed to the change, 
tureuiar after circular was issued, and district officers were given the power 
0 placing individual chaukidArs on cash payments. But the old system 
survived generally until 1895. By Act Y of that y.^ar the chaukiddrs were 
again con\ erted into Government servants, and a rate of 6 per cent, on the 
lancl revenue was levied on the landowners. , 

settlements the proprie^tdrs of nop-taldqddri 
estates weie bound by settlement records to keep and pay patwdris. Taliiq- 

I’equired to provide t^e 

statistical information prescribed by Government. For this purpose they 
wiv an'i pay patwAi-is. The Information supplied by them 

rnciaf r delayed, and in 1869 t£e Fin- 

vaSs to “ake the patw.lris Government ser- 

rtfhi" protested that such action would constitute 

malriTiff fheir sanads. In 1872, however, instructions issued, 

oiamtenance of patwdris obligatory, and giving the Deputy 

^ppoiotmit fnd dilmTssI 

ensuef In the taluqddrs, find hot controversy 

• tn the first draft of the Bill, which ulti mately became Act XYII of 

tii« he wef the KprerenTa^tWo v ^ give^y Sir Charles Wingflold. In" 

BBstiinious in its favour Monv “ohool who, Irom Mr. Holb Mackenzio downwards, were practioally 

rw fajour, Many persona to.day regret that the old arrangements are no longer in forot, 
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1876, provisions were inserted, enabling tbe Chief Commissioner to make rules 
for the appointment punishment, and remnneration of patwaris on all estates. 
These provisions vf-ere ultimately withdrawn, so far as taldqas were concerned, 
and a distinction was drawn in law between taliiqdiri and non-taltiqdS,ri 
estates. In the latter case the system of the sister province was imposed. 
In the former case the taliiqddr was only required to appoint a qualified pat- 
wdri and to submit returns punctually. In the event of occasional default 
the district officer was authorized to have the information compiled at the 
cost oh the taliiqd^r; in the event of persistent default the Chief Commissioner 
was empowered to apply the procedure for non-taldqddri estates, during the 
life of the taldqddr or for fifteen years, whichever term first expired, tub- 
ject to these penalties, or unless he wished to relinquish his powers, a 
taldqddr was left with complete authority over the patwdria, and the district 
oflBcer was not allowed to interfere. In praetioe no distinction was made 
Fetween taldqdari and non-taliiqddri estates, and the old arrangements 
continued. 

92. These aiTangements were subverted by Act XIII of 1882, which 
made all patAvaris Government servants, paid entirely by Government. The 
taldqddrs promptly demanded the repeal of the Act, scouting the idea that 
the financial relief afforded any compensation for their loss of authority. 
The Government practically yielded, and in effect retained the old arrange¬ 
ments, leaving the taliiqddrs to pay the patwdris, and giving them a remission 
of revenue equivalent to such pay. 

93. So matters remained until Act IX of 1889. The circumstances which 
led to the passing of this Act have already been described. In Oudh the 
objections of the landowners to Act XIII of 1882 were even stronger than in 
Agra. The time, however, had passed when the patwAris could be servants of 
the talfiqdsfrs. The Rent Act of 1886 made the independence of thepatw^ri 
practically indispensable. The Act of 1882 was accordingly repealed ; but 
the patwdris came finally under the control of the district officer. A jpat- 
wdri rate of 3 percent, on the land revenue was imposed, and the levy 
by landlords of cesses on their tenants was legalized. 

94. Before the mutiny police duties were diffused over the native 
army and numerous disconnected establishments. During and after the 
mutiny there was in addition a large military police force. The Calcutta 
Committee of 1860 laid down a scheme for an economical and efficient force, 
based on the model of the Irish constabulary. 

95. That scheme contemplated one dismounted force of civil police, dis¬ 
persed in fairly large numbers at suitable points. Each circle with a separ¬ 
ate force was to be divided into beats for daily visitation. This was the 
daily walk system. The authority of the Commissioner was to he removed, 
and the District Magiatuate was to exercise only a general control over the 
District Superintendennof Police. 

Qh. The schenae>fras adopted after some modifications by a local com¬ 
mittee. The mounted branch was not entirely discarded. The size of the 
circles was reduced, and the force was dispersed in small bodies within six 
miles of each other. The place of Commissioners was filled up by a Deputy 
Inspector-General for each revenue division. The reorganization was 
completed in 1862 by Mr. Court, and the province* (excluding Kumaun) was 
policed at a cost of 35^ lakhs per annum. Of the 38 District Superintendents 
then appointed 33 were military officers. 

97. The effacement of the District Magistrate led to much friction. 
When, therefore, financial pressure necessitated general retrenchment, the 
whole question was re-opened and referred to a committee known as the 
Naini Tal Committee of 1863. 

98. That Committee remodelled the scheme. The daily walk system was 
rejected in favour of reports by the village police. The force was concentrated 

•'I’lia Oudh forco waa amalganittted with tlj« Agi» Jorce in 1877. Itianqt neoeaaBiy-to d^aoribo its 
aopaiato hiatory. 
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AND POLITI: in larger numbera at atations, under the orders of responsible officers * 
CAL GEO- Various changes were made in thepfiT’sownel. The number of Deputy Inspec- 

■ tors-General was reduced first to four and then to two ; the pay of superior 

, officers was raised; and the number of inspectors was reduced. The subor- 
t dlnation of the District Superintendents to the District Magistrates was 
asserted, and Commissioners were restored to a position of conti’ol.f The 
cost of the force was reduced to 32^ lakhs. 

1807—1890. 99. In 1867 a special East Indian Railway Police, under an Assistant 

Inspector-Geneial, was constituted, the beginning of a Railway Police which 
has now assumed considerable dimensions, and is controlled by a Deputy 
Inspector-General. Otherwise nothing of great importance happened until Sir 
John Strachey issued an order in 1876, making the District Superintendent the 
Assistant of the District Magistrate, and giving Commissioners the powers 
of Deputy Inspectors-General. Tahsildars were also declared to be ex-officio • 
Assistant Superintendents of Police within the limits of their revenue 
jurisdiction; but this authority was removed in 1883. Experience had 
shown that TahsildArs avoided the work, and their ex-officio powers disquali- 
• fied them from recording confessions. 

100. Meanwhile the numbers of military District Superintendents had 

. decreased, and their places had been filled from among the class of unem¬ 

ployed Europeans temporarily or permanently resident in India. In 1879, 
Sir George Couper abolished the 1st grade of District Superintendents and 
otherwise reduced the pay of superior officers, the rights of existing incum- • 
bents being reserved. 

101. The EUwah riots in 1886 and the outbreak of dakditi on the 
Agra border in 1886-87 brought into evidence the weakness of the armed 
police. Their numbers were accordingly increased ; and about the same time 
four addhitional Assistant District Superintendents and eight court inspectors 
were added. This was the beginning of a movement which ended in large 
reforms. 

102. Once existing aiTangements were disturbed it was evident that 
much would have to be done. The police force had maiked time since 
1864. After the lapse of a quarter of a century the cost of its maiuteimnce 
was only a lakh more than the irreducible minimum fixed by the Naini 
lal Committee of 1863.!j! ]\Ieanwhile the province had made gi’eat advances 
materially and morally. The extension of railway and other communications 
had facilitated combhiation amongst the criminals. The increasing influence 
of the local bar, and the advancing standard of the courts, made it yearly 
more difficult to bring criminals to conviction. Other branches of the 
adniinistration had advanced, and their position had been improved ; but the 
Police had been left alone. 


890. 


103. Accordingly in 1890 a committee was appointed to consider the 
entire question of police reform in its practical aspeci^. Their recommenda- ■ 
tions resulted in a large increase of expenditure, some 8| lakhs. Of this 
sum over six lakhs went to treble the number, and largely improve the 
pay and allowances of sub-inspectors, while about If-lakhs were devoted 
to regrading the rank and file on slightly increased pay: ‘ The old scale 
of pay for District Superintendents was more or less restored to what it 
was before 1879 ; the number and pay of Assistant District Superintendents 
and court inspectors was increased ; the number of inspectors was reduced, 

* Then first called Sub-Inspectors. ~ ^ 


rocommentotioM of tho Committee vvera motiifled or deferred. TUe Committee 
had quoted mtli approval the following remarke of a recent Chief CommissiouM of Oudh 

"Intelligence and edneation are the manna by which efficiency ia gained, and we oannnt 
obtain or retain the services of men so qnaiifled. unless we offer them a rosition anitMl tn +1 ^Peat to 
which they are held in Native society, anl not derogatoi-; to ?h"ir own eeff-respect Set itv^ 
courteous treatment, and pay something more than a more aubsiatcnce allowance,^and the hope^of^ orZo' 
tion to a higher rank and salary, as the time moves on. are the means of giving such a no si 2 n The 

principle in polica appears.to be liberality in officers, eemomy 

proposed more liberal payment of officers and a greater raduotion in the rank r 
eventuaUy accoptad. They also raoommended the abolition of the special reserve in Jhnnai^ 
which, however, was retained in conscquenco of the turbulence of Bundolkhand until 1876 Jhnnsi, 

t That was 324 lakhs. In 1860 after the Brat great redaotian, the cost of the police was e2J Liklis. 
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but their pay was raised, various administrative changes were made with a 
view to restricting the interference of the police in petty cases, wheie an 
investigation was not desired by the sufferer, and to the curtailment of purely 
statistical tests, But the great change was the separation of the upp,er 
and the lower branches of the force, in the matter of recruitment and status. 
This change was described as the pith of the proposals of the committee. 

“The aim has been to improvs the method of selection (i.e. of superior 
officers), to provide an adequate system of training, to secure a better staff for prose¬ 
cutions, to raise the-pay and improve the prospects of all grades of prosecuting or 
investigating officers, and to exclude from the confidential and responsible work of 
investigation of crime any officer ivho does not receive a salary sufficient to ensure him the 
means, although it may not he sufficient to guarantee the detei-mination, to live honestly." 

The change was introduced gradually; hut the number of head constables 
available for promotion to sub-inspectorships was at once limited. 

104. Another important change was introduced about the same time, 
vtz. the recruitment of European officers by competitive examination in Eng¬ 
land instead of, as previously, by nomination in India. This brings the sketch 
of police history in these Piovinoes down to the present time, except as 
regards the reor ganization of the rural police which has been noticed in the 
passage dealing with local rates The whole question of police organization is 
now under consideration of an imperial commission. 

105. In the history of provincial education, as in the history of the 
revenue system, two great names stand out, Jonathan Euncan and James 
Thomason. The former may he said to have founded the Benares College 
(1791), the latter laid down the line of the educational system (1843—1853). 
The Benares College was designed “ to cultivate the laws, literature, and 
religion of the Hindus ” aud “ specially to supply qualified Hindu Assistants 
to European Judges.” The Thomasoniau system aimed specially at the 
education of the agricultural classes.* 

106. Down to 1843 State education was mainly concerned with Colleges, 
These were originally oriental, but became gradually de-orientalized after Lord 
■William Beutinck’s Hesolutionof 1835. Many years passed before a system of 
fees supplanted a system of gratuitous and even stipendiary instruction, but by 
degrees something like modern conditions was established. Popular education 
was left to the indigenous schools, the pdthshdla, and the makhtab, and the 
group of pupils round a private tutor. 

107. On the release of the province in 1843 from the control of the 
Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, Mr. Thomason, then Lieutenant- 
Governor, recast the educational system. It had become evident that the 
vernacular must be the medium of general education ; Mr. Thomason decided 
to develop existing institutions rather than to introduce exotics. His policy 
was to help the people to help themselves. " The Government, ” he said, 
“ does not intend to establish schools of its own, but it intends to help the 
people in establishing gbhools for themselves,” 

108. Action, wamat first confined to eight districts.! Government veima- 
cular schools were stfoted at tahsili towns, partly as exemplars, partly with 
the object of prJviding higher education. Indigenous schools, assisted by 
Government, were, however, the backbone of the system. All schools were 
placed under an inspecting staff composed of pargana and zila visitors, under a 
■Visitor-General. One of the principal functions of this staff was to encourage 
the people to start schools. 

109. In 1851 the scheme was developed by Mr. Alexander, Collector of 
Muttra. He grouped villages together, set up a school in the most central 
village, and induced the proprietors of the group to pay for it. This was the 

* ''Landed property in tlies>e Provinces ia found to be very minutely sub-divided, and the existing rights 
in the land are of many different hinds. In proaecutioo of its duty the Government has made great exertions 
to piotect these rights by defining their nature and extent, and by duvising a syatom for thoir complete 
registration. The efficiency of tins sj^stem depends on the ability of the people to comprehend it, aUd to 
take prccaiitiona that whatever affects themselves is accurately shotvn iu the registers, por this purpose it 
is necessary that they should be abl(i to read and write, and should underswand the elemeucary rules of 
arithmetic 

f Bareilly, Shahjfthdnpnr, Agra, Muttra, Mainpnri, Aligarh, Farruhhabad, Btavi’ab. The new system 
gave rise at first to the wildest rumours. 
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Jialhahandi school. Other Collectors followed the example, and these superior 
indigenous schools became popular. The people thus bore most of the cost 
of instruction. Of a total Government expenditure, amounting to about 
2^ lakbs in 1854, some l| lakhs was spent on colleges and high schools, and 
only about half a lakh on popular education. 

110. Mr. Thomason’s system was warmlypraised by the Court of Direct¬ 
ors, and was held up as an example for the rest of India in the despatch of 1854. 
The principle of helping indigenous institutions did not, however, long survive.' 
The halhcbandi schools were at first of the indigenous type; but the’ 
subscriptions were soon converted into a cess; district funds were formed and 
the halhabandi schools became in effect Government institutions. In 1855, 
when the operations of the newly-formed department of Public Instruction 
were extended to all districts of the North-West Provinces, and the school cess 
became general, the claims of halkahandi and the old indigenous schools werw 
reviewed, and preference was given to the former. From that date the indige¬ 
nous schools gradually dropped more and more out of the educational system. 

111. In higher education some advance was made, particularly in the 
equipment of colleges. The affiliation of colleges to the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity stimulated education generally: but the stimulus was counteracted to 
some extent by the raising of fees. The Canning College was founded, and 
a department of Public Instruction was started in Oudh, in 1864. Law 
classes were established at the Allahabad, Benares and Canning Colleges in 
the course of the next few years. The boardiog-bouse system was started 
at Bareilly and soon became pojoular. The standard of high and middle 
(tahsili) schools was raised ; but an attempt to raise the standard of the 
halhabandi to that of the tahsili schools was unsuccessful. Equally unsuc¬ 
cessful were the enthusiastic strivmgs after the spread of female education. 
Grants-iu-aid to private schools increased slowly, and at the end of the period 
had reached only 2^ lakhs. The department gained strength, and began 
to be credited with a desire for monopoly. 

112. Towards the end of the pi'eceding pei'iod-in 1867—the land- 
owners of Aligarh had petitioned Government to concede the principle of 
local control. A formal compliance with their request was made by the ap¬ 
pointment of educational cess committees in each district of the North-Weaterh 
Provirice.9; but these committees had no control of the school funds and 
very soon lapsed into inertia. After the Local Rates Act of 1871 the 
educational committees became standing sub-committees of the district 
committees, and their position was no better than before. All the rates were 
taken into a provincial fund, and only so much was returned to the districts as 
the Government coidd spare. In 1877 the educational committees were 
given partial control over the tahsili (or middle) schools ; but their financial 
impotence remained. Fees were raised about this time and the attendance 
fell ofif; tbi.s was, however, largely due to famine.^ Municipal committees 
were moie or less independent, and the growth of municipal schools was a 
feature of the decade; another feature was complete disillusionment as to 
female education. 

113. The Muir College was founded in 1872, and higlier education made 
some advance. In 1871 the idea of founding the Aligarh Anglo-Muham- 
madan College took shape, and in the following year a committee was formed 
to collect subscriptions. Private enterprise seems to have been active in 
secondary education; but the assistance given by Government decreased. 
Graiits-iu-aicl, which amounted at the beginning of the decade to some 2h 
lakhs, fell to Ij lakhs at its close. The Government bad no money ; the local 
fund's went to swell^ a provincial revenue inadequate to the needs of the 
provinces ; and education was starved. 


114. The educational system was critioised by the Commission of 1882 
chiefly for w'aut of support to private enterprise in secondary schools, and 
for the neglect of indigenous primary schools.* The Commission in particular 


-jNocwitljsLaDdiug the attention given to primary education and tho money spent on it, tlie Govorn- 
laent cchouls have shown but little of that expansioinvliicb is to be Been in other provincoa; while tho 
^ indigenous schools, bo fully recognised by Mr. Thomaaon. havd not received the attention 
iney tteservo, bmaiiy, private entexprise has not recaived due cncouragemoDit at any stage/* ' 
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recommended that district educational committees should have control of the AND POLITI,- 

school fund and carry on balances from year to year. GKAITOy' 

115. The latter recommendation has not yet been fulfilled for financial ’ —« 

reasons. In 1882 educational committees were abolished and merged in the 1982—1903. 
general district committees. To these and to municipal committees was *' 
handed over the administrative and financial control of all Government primary 

and secondary schools, with the power of recommending private schools 
for grants-in-aid. The district inspecting staff was subordinate to the com- 
mittees ; but the control of the department in all tuitional matters was retained. 

The position has remained substantially the same down to the present day. 

116. Progress on the lines laid down by the Commission has been slow for 
want of money. The foundation of a University in 1886 gave a marked impetus 
to higher education, and Sir Alfred Lyall was not disposed to accept without 
qualification the relations of the State to secondary education laid down in 
the Commission’s report.* Efforts to stimulate primary education were, 
however, made. They failed, as most efforts in these provinces have failed, 
for want of money. In 1885-86, for instance, increased provision of some 
Ps. 70,000 was made for education, of which Rs. 40,000 was ear-marked for 
primary education. In the result the provincial contribution was, owing to 
financial pressure, reduced by a lakh of rupees. Similar efforts have been 
frustrated for similar reasons since then. 

117. More liberal contracts have enabled the Local Government to 
devote more money to education in recent years, and something like financial 
independence is being slowly worked out for the district hoards. Municipal 
hoards have done much in the educational line, but take more interest in 
secondary than in primary education. In 1896-97, Sir Antony MacDoimell 
increased the annual grant from provincial revenues by Rs. 75,000 and 
gave a further increase of the same amount in 1898-99. These grants 
were specially devoted to the indigenous schools which Thomason supported 
and which his successors overlooked. This return to a policy which was 
practically discarded over 40 years ago has made urgent the improvement of 
inspection. So far as funds permit iuspection has been improved. 

118. The whole question of University education is at present under 
consideration Large expenditure has lately been incurred on the teaching 
of science and on the equipment of the Thomason Engineering College. But 
the greater part of the higher education is still literary in character. 

The teaching of law has been improved, and fees in the higher schools and 
colleges have been raised. The teaching of teachers has distinguished the 
system in these Provinces since 1852, and has been improved very greatly in 
recent years, The stimulus to primary education has already been noted. 

119. But the provinces are still backward. The State exiienditure of 

all kinds on educatioinwas some 25 lakhs in 1901-1902, it was some 15 lakhs 
twenty years before, /when there was no Uniwersity, and when the great 
extension of communications by railways had not begun. In his latest report 
the Director of Pul^^c Instruction estimates that the urgent needs of the j 
province require^^_^'*additional yearly expenditure of 20 lakhs. Want of money \ 
is the beginning and the end of a narrative of education in these provinces in ^ 
modern times. -* 

120. It only remains to consider the later developments of the revenue Revision of 
system. The evils, political and economic, attending a levisionof settlements settlements, 
have attracted attention from the earliest times. In 1883, in connection with 

the third regular settlement of the Province of Agra, the Government of 
India drew up a scheme by which it was hoped that those evils would be 
avoided without the sacrifices involved in a permanent settlement. It was 

* Tlie same principle ia applicable to schools as to milwfiya ; i£ tho public arc ready to oaUblieli tbom 
with a certain degree of State aid and under a cei tain measure of State inspection, no one will infiintain tnat 
the State sliould take entirely on itself tlie biifiinesB of establisbing them. Bat in tlie present condition of 
education and enlightenment in tlicau provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commiaeioner is not 
prepared to rely entirely on indirect moans for secondary education, or to agree that if local co-operation 
is not forthcoming, the State sliould dscline to provide the means for secondary education, ior, in his 
opinion, secondary is no less important for the welfare and advanccineut of the people than primary 
/ednoation, and he does not heo any fundameutgj. distinction at present between the relation of the State to 
primary and to secondary eduoation/' 
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- proposed to ascertain for all distriots -wiiich had reached a sufficient stage of 
development what would be a fair and equitable as.sessinent at that time. This 
was to be treated as a fixed initial assessment, which would not be revised at 
subsequent settlements. Future enhaneements were to be taken on three 
^.ounds only, viz. (1) increase of cultivation ; (2) increase of produce due to 
improvements by the State; (3; rise of prices. Any increase in assets or 
value due to improvements made by ihe people themselves was to be 
abandoned altogether. At the same time it was proposed to take steps to 
protect occupaiiey rights, which then showed symptoms of decline. "Both 
proposals were rejected by the Local Government and the Secretary of 
State, the former as impracticable, the latter as unnecessary. 

121. But the discussion had many important consequences on settlement 
policy, apart from the final rejection of the permanent settlement which has 
already been noticed, viz .— 

(ij the exclusion from the "net assets” of any consideration of prospective increase 
in value ; 

(it) concessions to private individuals for improvements made by them ; 

(iii) the general simplification of settlement procedure, and assessment on actual 

rents; 

(iv) the separation, where possible, of the process of revising records from the process 

of assessing land revenue ; ^ 

(v) the continuation of existing settlements in districts where revision would yield 

no substantial enhancement. 

The greater number of the third regular settlements in Agra and the whole of 
the second regular settlements in Oudh were affected by these reforms. 

discussion as to settlement was going on, the permanent]v- 
settled districts of the province were cadastrally surveyed, and a new record 
of rights was prepared. These measures were undertaken for the benefit of 
the people, and partiou arly of the tenants, and the result abundantly justified 
an expenditure of 14^ lalchs, for which the Government could get no letiirn. 

XT, rents began to rise with the restoration of order in Oudh 

the Oudh Compromise deferred for more than a decade the question of restric- 
tive action. As a body, the taliiqddrs justified the expectations that had 
been formed of them and treated their tenants with the consideration * which 
their sanocfj! made a duty. But individuals from early times abused the 

SroGhef occurred in Fyzabad. 

iunfp^^^n notices of ejectment indiserim- 

mately on his estate. His Kurmit tenants struck, refused to plough, set fire 

the Deputy Commissioner. Such action was rare and such a result Ls 
exeeptioua ; but rents were generally raised after the first regular settlement, 

setun an mcreasmg competition amo^g thi tenants for land 

set up. it soon became evident that some check was required, and the matter 
™ brougM prom before the public, iu the ettrakite dre“?f “nt " 

versy, by Mr. Irwin’s book » The Garden of India." V ^ 

officer with great experience of the provinoe Colonel 
rskine, was appointed to make a special enquiry. In his report he su’o-gested 
butS ^ leases with power to ^eot at the ^enl of thf term 

but with a limit of enhancement of rent for the new lease. This solution of a 

fnd ChieTco'r V Sir Alfred Lyall, then Liontenant-Governor 

bSn and Mr.C .Through his influence, assisted by Messrs. Wood- 

ma^rpri^saf was obtained to the 

mam proposal, Ihe limit of enhancement was fixed at 6k per cent or onp 

the rupees It was originally pr oposed to give compensation to 

oa wa= about 

iba atm: Hence 

J The limit of onlmDcemonC; was waired in tha cftqa nf row r.ihU‘ 4 .- , 


) 
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tenants wlio were ejected at the end of the seren years’ term. To this 
proposal, however, the taliiqdars offered strenuous resistance. Eveutually, 
on the suggestion of the taluqdara, a compromise was reached, and, ag a check 
on arbitrary ejectment, it was provided that a landlord who filed a suit for 
ejectment should pay a comt-fee equivalent to half the rent of the holding 
afifected by the suit, with a maximum value of Rs. 25. With this measure the 
Oudh controversies may be said to have ceased. 

125. In the sister province also, it has been necessary to extend protec¬ 
tion tq the tenantry. After several amendments, Act X of 1859 was entirely 
remodelled by Act XII of 1881, which, among other important cliauges, gave 
occupancy rights in their home farm to persons who parted with their pro¬ 
prietary rights, i.e., ex-proprietary tenants. The main provision, howmver, of 
the original Act, the twelve years’ rule, was left substantially unaltered. 
Increasing competition among the tenants for the laud in some parts of the 
province soon led landlords to set their faces against the accrual of occu¬ 
pancy rights, which acted as a bar to the raising of rents. In order to 
prevent the “ continuous ” holding which carried the right of occupancy, the 
fields of the tenants were shifted, or the tenants were nominally ejected, 
every eleventh year or at shorter intervals. In some cases the disturbance 
was actual, in others the deshed result was obtained by falsifying the village 
papers. The matter became a scandal and the que.stion of making the law 
potent for its purpose was taken up. After protracted discussion the Tenancy 
Act of 1901 was passed. 

126. The radical changes introduced by that Act are the new meaning 
given to the term “ continuity of holdhig " and the encouragement offered to 
the grant of leases fur long terms. It is enacted that continuity of holding 
is not interrupted by any shifting of the land held by a tenant, provided that 
he is not left altogether without land for at least a year at a time. The 
law also assumes that the land to which a tenant is admitted by any shifting 
of the holdings is given him in exchange for his previous holding, and lays 
down rules by which it may be determined in how much of the land cultivated 
by him at the end of a twelve years’ tenancy he has acquhed a right of occu¬ 
pancy. Again, under the old Act any period for which a tenant cultivated 
under a written lease could not be counted towards the period of twelve years 
necessary for the acquisition of occupancy rights. The new Act provides 
that no written lease will operate as a bar to the growth of occupancy right 
unless it is for a period of at least seven years. The new Act, therefore, 
offers two alternatives to landlords who seek to prevent the growth of occu¬ 
pancy rights : viz,, (l) the grant of long-term leases, or (2) the complete 
dispossession of their tenants for a whole year. It is hoped that in their 
own interests landlords will adopt the former alternative. 

127. The new Act,also lays down that all ejectments must be by suit 
and not, as formerly, bv< notice. In the case of a suit for ejectment of a 
tenant holding under a’lease for not less than seven years, or holding on after 
the expiry of the term/3f such lease, the tenant may plead that the ejectment 
is in fact sued for, Ijqbause he has refused to agree to an enhancement of his 
rent. If the issue on that plea is decided in his favour, the court will proceed 
to ascertain what enhancement, if any, can be faudy claimed, and the tenant 
can avoid ejectment by electing to pay the enhancement so determined. 

128. Finally, if the rent of any non-occiipaney tenant is enhanced by 
agreement between him and the landlord, such agreement must he registered; 
and the tenant is entitled to hold the land covered by such agreement at the 
enhanced rent for a term of not less than five years. 

129. The land revenue law was consolidated in 1873 and 1876 respectively 
for Agra and Oudh. The two Acts were amalgamated and revised in 
1901, with due regard to the special conditions of the two provinces. The law 
is still substantially the same as that of Regulation VII of 1822, hut has been 
greatly elaboiated in the matter of records, partitions and the collection of 
revenue. With a view to preventing the morccllemevt of estates, the formation 
of any mahal whose area is less than 100 acres, or whose revenue is less than 
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Es. 100, is forbidden. And in order to support the principal of joint respon¬ 
sibility, tlie new Act provides that the lambardar who has paid up revenue for 
a co-.sharer may apply to the Collector to have such payment recovered as an 
aiyeat of revenue. In many respects, also, procedure has been simplified, 

130. On the whole, the tendency of agrarian policy in both provinces 
ha.s been in the direction of greater elasticity. The indebtedness of the 
propiietary body has been relieved in local areas by special legislation, the 
Oudh Eticumhered Estates Act of liS70, and the Jhansi Encumbered l^tates 
Act of 1882, while of late the Bundelkhand Encumbei’ed Estates and Land 
Alienation Bills have been introduced with the same object. The operations 
of the Court of Wards have been gradually extended. The settlement 
system has been thoroughly revised and the old theory of assessing “ the 
land, not the turban ” has been softened by a continually-growing regard for 
the pockets of the revenue-payers. In the collection of the revenue, alsCT, 
there is increasing adaptability; suspensions and remissions of revenue are 
given in times of calamity with a liberal hand. And, concurrently with its 
own eoacessions to the landowners, the State has extended protection to the 
tenantry. 

131. The agricultural progress of the provinces has on the whole been 
substantial, although it has been b.oken by temporary or local checks. The 
droughts of 1861, 1868, 1873, and 1877 have already been referred to; severe 
floods w’ere expeiienced in different parts of the provinces in 1871, 1890, and 
1894, and murrain has generally accompanied or followed flood. In 1896 the 
whole provinces, and in 1895 Bundelkhand, we-.e afflicted with famine. 

132. These two yea. s stiained the people and the aclminist:ation to the 
utmost; but both emeiged successfully fiom the ordeal. The administ, ation 
of Sir Antony MacLounell and his subordinates has eutei'ed into Indian 
history; Sir James Lyall’s Famine Commission agreed "in the general 
verdict that the result was a conspicuous success and a great adiniiiisti ative 
feat.”* The people came out well on the whole. Although the famine 
showed that the labouring classes on the laud (which represent about 9 per 
cent, of the whole population) had not improved in condition, it also demons¬ 
trated beyond question that in most parts of the province.s the land-owning and 
tenant classes had developed a power of resistance quite unknown in preceding 
famines. Bundelkhand is still deteriorated but is receiving special attention. 
The permanent!jr settled districts have suffered from bad harvests ; and Hardoi 
has been deeply depressed but has recovered now. With these exceptions 
it may be said that the condition of the people is steadily improving and that 
the standard of comfort is rising. In Oudh between the fiist and second 
regular settlements, over 70,000 masomy wells have been constructed by the 
people. The fact that tenants with a limited security of tenure constiucted 
a large proportion of these wells is a remarkable proof of increasing material 
prosperity. 

133. Industrial progress has been slow, but a start has been made in 
the development of factories although the number of p®|ons affected by such 
progress is as yet small. Indigo has suffered seriously ancUhe local crafts are 
generally stationary. The export of i-aw and refined sugar has increased, and 
the manufacture of ghi (clarified butter) is becoming locally important, particu¬ 
larly in Bundelkhand. The goods traffic over the railways has increased 75 
per cent, against an increase of mileage of 32 per cent, since 1891. There is a 
strong demand for skilled labour, the wages of which have risen appreciably. 
On all sides there is a marked development of retail business in articles of 
domestic consumption. The facility with which craftsmen, turn from one busi¬ 
ness +0 another is illustrated by the resort of oil-pressers to grain-parching 
and sweet-meat making, as the nse of mineral oil advances in popularity. 

134. Nor, though it eludes analysis and quantification, is there any rea¬ 
son to suppose that moral progress has lagged behind material advance. The 
application of solvents to old customs and habits produces in every country 
much inconvenience and some dismay; but these lesults are the price at 

‘‘The methods of relief then worked out h^ve been adopted m most provinpaa in IndU, 
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whicii moral progress must be bought. Education is spreading, and with it a 
desire, still Amgue, indistinct, and fearful, for social reform and the purifica¬ 
tion of religious and secular life. As yet no great social movement has arisen 
in the province. But the Arya Sam4j, founded in 1879, is gaining ground, 
especially in the -western districts, and is preachicg the need for higher educa¬ 
tion, later marriage, liberty for widows to remairy, and the abatement of caste 
restrictions. Among the Muhammadans also an eagerness for education is at 
last springing up. The standaid of the public service is rising, and there are 
many signs of improvement in the attitude and quality of public opinion. 

135. There are, however, shadows on the pictm’e. From the time of the 
Mutiny ouwa.ds there have been fitful bursts of agitation and disturbance. 
For some years after the restoration of order and disarmament of Oudh* 
there was much unrest. Crimes against the peace -were fj-equent. Lisbanded 
sepoys and dispersed rebels, on returning to their homes, committed numerous 
daKhitis. There was a recrudeseeuce of tliagr/i in Gawnpore and Unao. 
Other symptoms of disquietude declared themselves. In connection, so it was 
supposed, with a violent outbreak of cholera in northern and eastern Oudh, 
numerous satis were committed in the province. At the same time mysterious 
letters were circulated in Oudh to the effect that there was sickness in the 
land. Each recipient was told to pass the letter on, and the village police 
were found to be agents in the distribution, f Shortly afterwards there was 
an outbreak of incendiaiisin in the eastern districts. 
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136. Dakdities of a grave character have occurred from time to time. Outbreaks of 
chiefly iii the Agra Division and in Bundelkhand tiaets, which are liable to dakaiti. 
agricultural depression J: and border on native states. The more serious out¬ 
breaks of dakaiti have been in Lalitpur in 1861, in Jhansi in 1863-64, in 
Hamirpur in 1869, in Lalitpur in 18M, in the Nepdl Tardi in 1874, in Bun- 
delkhand generally in 1875, in Agra in 1876, in the Agra Division in 1887, 

in Meerut and Lalitpur in 1891, in Aligarh, Farrukhabad, Pilibhlt, Shahja- 
hdupur and Klieri in 1892, in Etah and Mainpuri in 1893, and latterly in 
Agra and in Bundelkhand. 

137. Big riots have also interrupted peaceful progress. In 1868 it was Rioting, 
noted that feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans was becoming 
excited. There were religious riots in Shdhabad in 1869, disturbances in 
Bareilly in 1870 ; in thenext twoyears very serious riots broke out in Bareilly, 

Pilibhit and Moradabad ; and an organixed attempt was made to break out of 

the Bareilly Jail. Serious rioting occuiTed in Etd.wah in 1B86. There were 
riots in Benares in 1801 and again in 1895 ; and, during 1894, in the eastern 
districts, and particularly Azaingarh, over the question of the slaughter of 
kine. The plague riots of Cawupore are recent history. 

138. Beyond actual crime many events bear witness to the sensitiveness Waves of 
of the provinces to sudden waves of excitement. Every attempt to substi- fixcitemeut. 
tute direct taxation foy'oc/roi has created discontent, if not distuibance. 

Political movements external to India quickly find response within the United 
Provinces. Letters outside India, reports of foreign intrigue, tree 

smearing, mysterigps rumours and agitation, though in themselves of little 
impoitaoce, are perpetual lemiuders that under a peaceful surface there still 

lurk many elements of disorder, 

139. This rapid sketch of provincial history may fitly be concluded by a Provincial 
list of provincial rulers, with the dates on which they assumed charge of office, xnlera. 

* The fifforps nf disarmnmsnt spbuk for theniBeUes: of 1,635 fortn vn Oudh all bat 50 were detnohahed. These 
foita •were yeneY^lly Bttrronndad by dougp bamboo joaglps which hare been opened up or out down. Up to the ead 
of 1860 the atma aurreudeied numbpred— 

720 ennnon. 

1^2,183 Hre’ai ms. 

579,156 sworda. 

51,081) spears. 

642,137 mKcellanPous weapons, incIndlD^ bows nnd arrnwsi 
It wns efiliniflled Rfe tbe titoe thnt nbout four-fiftha of the armeiu tbe province 'bad been gWea up, CToGcidevabia 
numbers weve buvUd- hlore than one fcaluqdai- lost pui t of his ostute for concealing oaoDon, 

■f Opinion was divided aa to whether [.he oanae was cholera, the direct boratum recently imposod (trades tat) 
or sedition. Tlia t“ldqdixi8 who had brought the matter to tbe notice of Government Eventually ecopped bhe 
ciroulntiou of the letters. 

J It will be noted that bbore is a faivly close conuection between tbe outbreaha of dakditi and the ooeurrence 
of drought or flood, 
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Governors of Agra. 


Sir Charles Theophilns Metcalfe, Bart. 

Nov, 

14, 

1834 

Mr. William Blunt ... 

March 

20, 

1836 

Mr. Alexander Ross 

Dec. 

1, 

1835 

Lieutenant-Governors of the N.-W. P. 



Sir Charles Theophilns Metcalfe, Barf.. G.C.B, 

June 

1, 

1836 

The Governor-General in the North-Western 

June 

1, 

1838 

Provinces (Earl of Auckland). 




Mr Thomas Campbell Robertson 

Feb. 

4, 

1840 

The Governor-General in the North-Western 

Deo. 

31, 

1842 

Provinces (Earl of Ellenborough). 




Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. 

June 

30, 

1843 

Mr James Thomason 

Dec. 

22. 

1843 

Mr. Alfred William Beghio 

Oct. 

10, 

1863 

Mr. John Russell Colvin , 

Nov. 

1, 

1853 

Mr, Edward Andrew Reade 

Sept. 

10, 

1857 

Colonel Hugh Fraser, C.B. 

Sept, 

30. 

1857 

The Governor-General in the North-Western 

Feb. 

9, 

1858 

Provinces (Yiscount Canning), 




Sir George Frederick Edmonstone 

Jan. 

19. 

1859 

Mr. Rowland Money 

Feb. 

27, 

1863 

The Honourable Edmund Drummond 

Mar. 

7, 

1863 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. 

Mar. 

10, 

1868 

Sir John Straohey, K.C.S.I., G.I.E. 

April 

7, 

1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., K.C.8.I., C.B. 

July 

26. 

1876 


Chief Commissioners of Oudh. 


Major-General Sir James Outram, K.C.B. ... 
Mr. Colville Coverly Jackson 
Major-General Sir Henry Montgomery Law¬ 
rence. K.C.B. 

Major John Sketbrooke Banks ... 

Lieu tenant-Genenil Sir James Outram, G.C.B. 
Mr. Robert Montgomery ... 

Mr. Charles John Wingfield, C.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lousada Barrow, C.B. 

Mr. George Udny Yule, C.B. 

Mr, Robert Henry Davies 
Mr. John Sbtaohey ... 

Mr. Robert Henry Davies 
Major-General Lousada Barrow, C.B. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B_ 

Mr. John Forbes David Inglis, C.S.I. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B. ... 

Mr. John Forbes David Inglis, C.S.I. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the N,-W. P. and 

OF OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart, K.C.S.I., C.B, 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B. 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C S.I., K.C.M.G. 

Sir Charles Haukes Todd Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. 
Mr. Alan Cadell, C.S.I. 

Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell, K.C.S.I. ... 
Mr, James John Digges LaToucbe, C.S.I. ... 
Sit Antony Patrick MacDonnell, G.G.S.I. ... 
Sir James John Digges LaTouche, K.C.S.I.... 


Feb. 

1, 

1856 

May 

8, 

1856 

March 

21, 

1857 

July 

5, 

1857 

Sept. 

n, 

1867 

April 

3. 

1858 

Feb. 

15, 

1859 

April 

20, 

1859 

April 

4, 

1861 

Aug, 

26, 

1865 

March 

17. 

1866 

May 

24, 

1867 

Jan. 

18, 

1871 

April 

20, 

1871 

March 

16, 

1875 

Nov. 

15, 

187S 

July 

26, 

1876 

Chief 

r 

Commission 

Feb. 

15. 

1877 

April 

17, 

1882 

Nov, 

21, 

1887 

Nov. 

'48, 

1892 

Jan. 

9. 

1895 

Nov. 

6, 

1896 

May 

6, 

1898 

Nov. 

6, 

1898 

Nov. 

14. 

1901 


KoTE—The offices o£ Chief Oammiaaionac of Ondh and Llautanant-Goiemor of the North-Western Prorinceo 
t^re amalgamated 00 the 13th February 1877. The new title of the prorinoea was introduoed with 

Of the Lieatennat-Governora, Mr, Thoniaaon and Mr. Colvin, and 

or tne Chiet tommiesionere. Sir Henry Lawrenee and Major Banka died in office, the last two diirinff 
the aeiga of the Residency. 


Ezeoiitive and 
Jndicial. 


■ T brandies of the public service, the executive and the 

judicial. Strictly speaking both are executive, and the former is adminis- 
trative, but- the current terminology has settled into use. 
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141. The head of the executive is the Lieutenant-Governor, He is 
a.ssisted by a .staff of five Secretaries and five 'Under-Secretaries. Three of 
the Secretarie.s are membeis of the Indian Civil Service and divide the work 
of the Civil Departments, one being Chief Secretary ; the other two Secre¬ 
taries are Chief Engineers in the Public Works Departmenb of whicli they 
are the provincial heads. All other Heads of Departments approach the 
Local Government through the Secretaries. 

1 ^2. The Board of Bevenue consists of two Members (with a temporary 
additional Member) and thiee Secretaries. The Boaid is the controlling 
revenue authority, subject to the Local Government in administrative matters, 
but indejrendent of it in judicial work : it is the final court of appeal in 
revenue and rent ea.ses ; it is also the Court of Wards. 

143. Other Heads of Departments are the Inspector-General of Police, 
who has a personal assistant and is assisted by three Deputy Inspectors- 
Gensral, the Director of Public Instruction, the InspecLor-Geueral of Civil 
Hospitals, the Inspector-General of Prisons, and three Goii.servators of 
Forests. Subordinate Heads of branch departments are the Director of Land 
Eecords and Agriculture, the Commissioner of Excise, Stamps, and Pmgis- 
tration, and the Sanitary Conmiissioner. 

144. Commis,siouer,s occupy an important place in the administration. 
They advise the Local Government, in revenue questions the Board of Revenue, 
and they control District Otiieers. They are revenue courts of appeal, have 
final posvers in some administrative matters, and in regard to the police have 
the powers of Deputy Inspector-Generals. 

145. The District Officer is the representative of the Government in his 
district. Primarily he is responsible for the peace of the district and the 
collection of its revenue. He is aided by a staff of A.ssiscants. He is i esponsible 
for the treasury, superintends Excise and Stamps, is in most cases the 
Chairman of the Munieipaliiies in his di.striet, and in all cases is Chairman of 
the District Board. All mattens affecting the district are .submitted to, or 
reported through, him. 

146. The revenue system rests on the village accountant (patwiiri), who 
is nominated by the proprietor or proprietors of tlie village. He is supervised 
and controlled by the Inspector t^kainlngo), who is the backbone of the revenue 
system. These officials are engaged in maintaining records and making 
reports. The collection of the land I'evenue is the work of the Tahsildar and 
his assistant, the Naib Tahsildar. The Tahsildar has large administrative and 
some judicial powers, He i,s directly subordinate to the Collector. 

147. The police sy.stem rests on the village policeman (chaukiddr), who 
is nominated by the proprietor or proprietors of the village. He reports crime 
to the police station to which he is attached. In charge of each police station 
is a Sub-Inspector. The Sub-Inspector is directly subordinate to the District 
Superintendent of PrSicc, who is aided, sometimes by an Assistant, and 
always by one or mor<i*Iiispeetors. The Di.strict Superintendent of Police is 
directly subordinati^'to the District Magistrate. 

148. For the disposal of local busmess. Local Boards are elected. These 
however do practically nothing but elect representatives who form the District 
Board. The District Boards nominally control primary and middle education, 
small public w'orks, ferries, dispensaries, and sanitation; practically they do 
little except register the conclusions submitted to them by the various officials 
with whom they are in contact. They have very little financial independence. 

149. The powers of Municipalities are greater than those of District 
Boards, and are exercised with far greater indepaiideiice. They raise and 
spend their own revenues and carry on their balances from year to year. 

150. The tendency in local business is tow'ards decentralization, tem¬ 
pered by strict audit of local finance. 

151. Except in matters relegated to local bodies, the Departments 
of Public Works and Education are carried on by special officers, of 
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whom the chief are, in the former case, the Superintending and Executive 
Engineers, in the latter, the Inspectors of Schools. 

152. The legal advisers of the Government are the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer and the Standing Counsel; the former a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, the latter a member of the local Bar. 

153. The chief judicial authorities are the High Court at .Allahabad, 
consisting of a Chief Justice and six Puisne Judges, and the Judicial Com- 
misaionei’s Court at Lucknow, consisting of three Judicial Commisai»uers. 
All decisions in civil or criminal cases are subject to revision by them. 

154. For each district, or group of two districts, there is a District and 
Sessions Judge. On the civil side subordinate to him are Subordinate 
Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts, and Munsifs, who decide the bulk 
of ijiiginal civil cases. On the criminal side the Sessions Judge is the, 
court of appeal for eases decided by the District Magistrate and his staff, 
and decides impoitant cases which are committed to him for trial by the 
Magistrates. 

155. Much valuable work is done by Honorary Magistrates and Honor¬ 
ary Munsifs. Village Munsifs decide petty claims in some districts. 

156. In Kumaun the Commissioner has the powers, in criminal cases of 
a Sessions Judge, and in civil cases of a High Court. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner has in civil oases the powers of a District Judge. In the Family 
Domains of the Mahariija of Benares civil cases affecting the land are regu¬ 
lated by special enactments, and the Board of Revenue is the highest civil 
court of appeal. In other respects the form of administration in the sche¬ 
duled tracts is generally similar to that prevailing in the more civilised 
parts of the pioviuoes, 




157. The growth of the revenue system has been already traced. It 
remains to group the tenures as they are to-day. Proprietary light now 
corresponds with the obligation to pay the land revenue, where the land 
revenue has not been remitted, assigned or redeemed,* Legally, in Agra 
and the non-tahiqdari estates in Oudh the right grows up out of the obliga¬ 
tion ; in taldqddri estatesf in Oudh the ohligation legally follows the right. 
In practice the right and the obligation have become inseparable in the 
former case. Historically, the distinction has been important only in 
the treatment of inferior proprietary interests. In Agra there can legally 
be and are, in non-taluqdiri estates in Oudh there might legally be but are not, 
two proprietary interests in the same land. In taliiqdari estates in Oudh 
tlre.e can legally be only one proprietary interest. 

158. In practice, however, there is only one proprietary right in both 
provinces. In Ag: a, where the settlement has been mtMe with the holders 
of the inferior interest, the holder of the superior interest, or the taliiqdir, 
is merely an assignee or stipendiary ; where on the other hauij the settlement 
has been made with the holder of the superior interest, or the taluqdir, the 
holders of the inferior interest are inferior proprietors. In Oudh all recog¬ 
nised inferior proprietary interests are under-proprietary, 

159. It is impoitant to remember that the word taldqdiir has a different 
meaning and effect in the two provinces. In Agra it means a person who 
was originally the holder of the superior of two proprietary interests, and 
is now an assignee or actual proprietor : in Oudh it means an opulent and 
privileged landowner, whose rights are secured by a smad and confirmed 
by Act I of 1869. 


• Whfite the land TeTenna hna Iwaa ramitted, aBsignnd or tadaemad, tlia proprietary right roaidea in the peraon 
or pepooB who, hut forsuoh rcmiasion, assignation or redemption, would hare benn liable to pay the land rerenno,. 
aua who m fact pay the local rates. 

+ A taldq<liri estate m Oudh ifl confinsi to the Tillages, or parts of villagas, incladed in a Tillages 

Bpqi^Q ataiuqdar, 'through purchaas or oiherwise, and tioii iDcladed in a sanctd, are not part of a taluqdarh 
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160. The settlement of the United Provinces is called zctmmJdn in 
contradistinction to ryotivdri. In that sense all proprietors, including taliiq- 
dars in Oudh, are zaminddrs, orpeisons who may receive rent from cultivator^ 
and must pay land revenue to Governroent. Apart from the tali'iqdari 
estates in Oudh, which are a thing per se, the proprietary tenures are similar 
in the two provinces, inz .—■ 

(i) single zamAnd&ri, where there is one proprietor; 

(ii) joint samtnddri, where there are more than one proprietor who hold the 
land m common; 

• (iii) patiicidTi, where there are more than one proprietor who hold the land separ¬ 
ately, and whose interests are recorded by fractional shares; 

(iv) bhaii/aohdra, where there are more than one proprietor who hold the land 

sepai'ately, and whose interests are recorded by the areas aetually in ihe 
• possession of each ; 

(v) imperfect pattiddri or hhaiyciahdra, where there ate more than one proprietor 

who hold part of the land m common, and part separately on either 
tenure. 

In origin the pattiddri tenure is disintegrated joint zaminddri. In 
origin the bhaiyachdra tenure is either disintegrated joint zaminddri where 
the fractional shai es have been lost sight of, or ryotuidri articulated by joint 
responsibility. 

161. The unit of revenue management is the malidl, or estate, which 
may be one village, or several villages, or part of one village, or parts of several 
villages. All the proprietors of a mahdl {i.e., where the tenure is not single 
zaminddri) are jointly and severally responsible for the land revenue fixed on 
the malidl. Joint responsibility is the distinguishing feature of the zaminddri 
form of settlement. 


162, Originally the land revenue was paid, where there were more 
than one proprietors, through representatives, or lambarddrs, elected by the 
proprietors themselves subject to the approval, of the Collector. The ten¬ 
dency to fission, which is the inevitable result of peace and good government, 
is acting as a solvent on the principle of joint responsibility, and the lambarddri 
system is breaking down. The “ little republics ” of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
picture, if they ever existed, have long since disappeared. In paits of the 
province the continued sub-division of proprietaiy holdings is already realizing 
the fear of Mr. Holt Mackenzie that “ we may speedily have a system of 
management even more detailed than the ryotivdr Where the principle of 
joint responsibility has already broken down, the zaminddri is in fact 
degenerating into the ryotwdri form of settlement.! The process of mor- 
ceUement, however, tends to correct itself, as wealthier co-sharers buy up the 
shares of then’ poorer brethren, and the new Land Revenue Act seeks to 
resuscitate the lambarddfi system, which is the life of joint responsibility. 

163. The following figures show the percentage of the total area 
• occupied by the differen-rforms of estates :— 


ReveEUB paying'-^' 

Individuals under the law of primogeniture 
Others 
Eeveuue-free 


Agra. Oudh. 

4 44 

91 55 

5 1 


164. Persons possessing gwilsi-proprietary rights are numerous. They 
may he classified according as their rights are or are not transferable 

I.—Heritable and transferable— 

Agra. (aj Inferior proprietors, where the settlement Las been made with 
the talijqd4rs. 

(b) Permanent tenure-holders. 

(c) Fixed rate tenants, 

* It 18 CTirloaa to not 0 that Mr. Holt Maclionzig proposed to meet this toadenoj by appointing aaddnr mdlguzare, 
end by refosiag to recognise rights inferior to the diminutive proprietory rights; t.e., by refusiug to recogoiBO 
the rlght-B of occnpauoy tenants. 

fin Bouthern and wsstorn India tbo ryots ore sab-lotting thoir holdings and becoming rent-receivers. But 
it would not be correct to s»j that the rpofwari systeni is degeDstaUDg into the mmMin, beesnse thete is bo 
joint responsibility. 
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Oudh. (d) Sab-settlement-holders. 

(a) Other under-proprietors. 

* II, —Heritable but not transferable — 

Agra. ("aj Occupancy tenants. * 

Oudh. (h) Ditto ditto. 

[flj Permanent lessees. ^ 

(d) Tenants holding under special agreement or decree, or given 
leases for the term of settlement m villages granted by* 
Government. 

165. In Agra, occupancy tenants have acquired their rights (i) by order 
of the Settlement Officer at the first regular settlement, between 1833 ami 
1849 ; (ii) as ex-proprietary tenants in the home farm; and (iii) by twelve 
years’ continuous cultivation as defined in the Tenancy Act. 

166. In Oudh, occupancy tenants have acquired their rights under the 
Oudh compromise, or the Oudh Laws Act, or the amending Rent Act of 
1901 ; all are ex-proprietary tenants, though their rights were acquired in 
different ways ; some other tenants, by decree of court, or agreement, have 
been given oecupanoy rights in plots of land. 

167. The value of an occupancy right i.s great. The holder of it can¬ 
not be ejected except for arrears of rent, and his rent can only be enhanced 
by written agreement or by order of a revenue court, and then only under 
certain prescribed conditions. In Agra, the rents of occupancy tenants are 
not privileged, and are raised periodically; in Oudh, the rents of occupancy 
tenants are privileged to the extent of two annas in the rupee below those 
of statutory tenants. In both provinces ex-proprietary tenures created 
after the Acts of 1901 are privileged to the extent of four annas in the 
rupee below the rate paid by nou-occupaucy tenants. 


, t 




168. The system of survey has been steadily simplified. Down to 1871 
two surveys were made at settlement, one on a large scale by the revenue 
survey department, one on a small scale by the professional survey depart¬ 
ment. In that year the work of the two branches was amalgamated and the 
modern methods of cadastral survey were introduced. This was conduoted 
under the Survey of India, generally by temporary surveyors (amfns), in one 
or two cases by the village accountants fpatwfiris). In 1894 a scheme for 
the preparation of maps and records by patwilri agency under the. control of 
a provincial survey department was introduced, anuhas since obtained. 

169. The proce.ss of simplification has also beep extended to the pre¬ 
paration of records. At the first two regular settlements in Agra and at the 
first regular settlement in Oudh complete records-of-righjts.were framed. In 
recent settlements the revision of assessment has been made, so far as possible, 
on the annual registers, which have now attained a high degree of accuracy 
111 many districts. In some districts it has been necessary to prepare new 
records ; but the accepted policy is to separate assessment and record work, 
on grounds of economy and with a view to preventing the harassment of the 
people. 


170. Increasing accuracy in the annual registers has also led to simpli- 
fica,tion in as.ses.3ment work.^ It is rarely necessary in modern settlements to 
make an elaborate attestation of the rentals. The actual rents are recorded 
and forin the basis of assessment. In some of the earlier settlements made 
on actuals, an undue reliance was placed upon them, and the settlements 
proceeded on the linos of simple arithmetic, with the result which has 


* The riglits ate triuaferaWo only by consent belweeD peraons in favour of wbom elb 
BU ch n^-bb ongiaally Btose, or wlio tape become by aucci-Bsion oo-abavers tborein. 


oo'Bbarers in tbe teaanoy 
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• invariably followed such proceedings.* In the later settlementst he old checks 
have been employed. An increasing importance attaches to the standard 
rental ; various methods of check and valuation a.e permitted and the Settle¬ 
ment Officer is given great latitude within the limits that are necessary for 
control by higher authority. • 

171. The villages are grouped in assessment circles ;t the soils are demar¬ 
cated in each village ; and for each class of soil in each assessment circle a 
standard rent rate is worked out from the actual rents, after the exclusion of 
all unduly high and unnecessarily low rents. The result of applying the 
standard rates to the appropriate areas is a standard rental which represents 
• the average fair and safe letticg value of the soil; it is used as a check on 
recorded rentals, and it serves as the ordinary valuation of areas which are not 
rented, and for which a rental has to be assumed (assumption areas). Unstable 
and fraudulent and plainly privileged rents are rejected in assessment, and 
file standard rental, or some other safe and fair valuation, is substituted. 

T72. ^ The first object in settlement is to find the true assets of the land. 
In determining what percentage of the assets should be taken, full regard is 
paid to the circumstances of the proprietors. As already stated the standard 
is still 50 per cent, of the assets, but the full assessment is rarely imposed if 
it involves any considerable enhancement. Percentages as low as 40 and even 
less are commonly taken. Where the enhancement exceeds 25 per cent, on 
the expiring demand, it is eased bj’' graduations over two or three quinquennial 
periods. 

173. The term of settlement is now thirty years, except in some pre¬ 
carious or deteriorated tracts, where five years’ settlements are given. Land- 
owners, who conceal their true rentals (the number is small), are also usually 
given five years’ settlements. Special rules provide for the settlement of 
villages which are exposed to alluvion of diluvion. Special short term settle¬ 
ments have recently been introduced in Bundelkband. 




r.s-iL Dii-ij/oi-rs uF JEEFTiss; 


174. There are nine divisions or Commissionerships, seven in Agra and 
two in Oudh. In Agra there are 36 districts, in Oudh 12 . The average size 
of a plains district is 2,077 square miles and the average population is 1,0.32 994 • 
but the variations are great. At the extremes in area are Gorakhpur with 
5,223, and Benares with 977, square miles. 

175. The large Bundelkband districts, Bjlnda, Hamirpur, and Jh^,usi 

have sub-divisions at Karwi, Malioba, and Lalitpur. Roorkee in the Saharan- 
pur district is also a sub-division. Gorakhpur has a sub-division at Kasia, 
and will soon have another. ’ 

176. The revenue sub-division is the tahsil. There are altogether 216 
in the provinces. In Oudh no district has more than four tahsfis ; in A^-ra 
many districts have five|^or six, and in the Allahabad district there are nine. 

177. Below the-cahsil is the old native division of the pargana. In 
tracts where the Brahmanic polity, was strong this generally coincided with 
the Raja’s local jurisdiction. A shifting pargana boundary in history indicates 

• The danger of making aritbrnebicnl aetbleinents waa raalieed hy old gcnerationa of .Setfciomenfc Officers. Mp 
Thomason says in hia Diractiona to Settlement Officere; “ The object of tbe fiscal part of the aabtlameat is, to fix 
the demand npon the land, for a certain period of years proapectirely, within suoh limita ns may leave a fair profit 
to the proprietors, and create a valuable and marketable property in tho land. Tbia end cannot be attained with 
certainty by any fixed aribbrnetical process, or by tbo prescription of any role, that a certain portion of the jzroaa 
or net prodncB of the land aball ho aBsigrod to the Gorercment and to the proptiefcora. . . * . It ia better 
to acknowledge at once that the operation is not one of arithmetical calculation, but of judgment and sound disoro- 
tion, and to proceed openly oo that asBumprion’* (paragraphs 47 to 61). It ia interesting to note that, in tha 
Government of India’s Eesolution on Land Bevenne Policy, dated 16fch .Tannary 1903. the same msisim ib laid down 
after half a centnry’a experience ; Indeed the one claim which tbe Governtneot of lodiH would decline to mak« 
for tbe land revenue system of tbe connCry is that it can properly be regarded as a seioncQ at dII. In no countts 
oan land valuation be so described and India, in spite of reoorde, estimates, and tables, ia no ejception to the rale. 

, , . Assessmenba cannot bo dictated by the tbeorist in Ins study; they elude driginatia tveiitmeut and can 
only be safely worked oat by the Settlement Officer in tbe village end on the fields.” This is the principle now 
accepted in the Tjulted Provinces. 

t The tenfioncyia to make circles topographical, otherwise there is little check on the Settlement Offlce ]‘’0 opinion* 
The danger of grading villages other than topographically is the danger of arguing in a circle. The Settlement 
Officer says a village is first class because tbo rente are high, or second class, beoauee tbe rents are low, and then 
aays tbe rents are fair because tbe village ie first or second class, 
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an unsettled state of property. The pargana has lost its importance now, 
but is convenient for the purpose of keeping revenue records. 

178. The thana is the police sub-division of the district. Thinas overlap 
tahsils and parganas; but there is invariably a police station at the tahsil 
headquarters. There are 719 thAnas in Agra, 160 in Oudh; the average area 
and population being 97 square miles and 46,803 souls in Agra, 150 square 
T pil es and 80,207 souls in Oudh. 

179. The Forest, Education, Public Works, and Police Departments 
have circles, containing several districts, in the charge of superior officers. 


General 
distribution of 
population. 


Urban 

population. 


Eural 

population. 


Small increase 
iu population. 


Effect of the 
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180. The census of 1901 gives a population, in British districts of 
47,691,782, and in Native States of 802,097, on areas of 107,164* and 5,079 
square miles, respectively. The mean density iu British districts is, thus, 445 
to the square mile ; it is less than 400 in 12, between 400 and 500 in 14, and 
over 500 in 22 districts. The Sub-Vindhyan and Himdlayan tracts are 
thinly populated, the density in Bundelkhand and Mirzapur being less than 
200 , while it sinks to 76 in Garhwdl. In the rest of the provinces the 
density increases from west to east and reaches its maximum (791) in the 
district of Ballia. The rural and urban population are, respectively, 89 and 
11 per cent, of the whole. Railway extension inevitably shifts population, 
e.g., the numbers in the largest towns (over 20,000) decreased, while in 
medium-sized towns (between 10,000 and 20,000) they slightly increased. 
But a comparison of the -figures of 1891 and 1901 does not suggest any 
pronounced movement from country to town, or from town to country.' 

181. The average population of a townf is 11,641. The total urban 
population is distributed as follows ; towns over 20,000, 48 per cent.; between 
10,000 and 20,000, 19 per cent.; between 5,000 and 10,000, 21 per cent.; 
below 5,000, 12 per cent. There are 38 towns of over 20,000, of which 7 
are over 100,000. Lucknow (with its cantonments) heads the list with 
264,049 inhabitants, 

182. The average population of a village is 404. The total rural 
population is distributed as follows : villages over 5,000, 1 per cent.; 
between 2,000 and 5,000,10 per cent.; between 500 and 2,000, 52 per cent.; 
below 500, 37 per cent. 

183. The last decade of the nineteenth century was marked by flood 
and famine of a serious character. Eour wet years culminated in the 
generally excessive rainfall of 1894, and were followed by three years of 
drought. Checked by these influences the population of the provinces showed 
an increase in 1901 of only 1'7 per cent, as compared with 6-2 per cent. 10 
years before. Different districts were affected by ba^f seasons in different ways 
and in varying degrees. In 18 districts there wijS an actual decrease of 
population, ranging from 2 per cent, iu Rae Bareli to 11-5 per cent, in 
Azamgarb. In 30 districts there was an increase, rangiQg_ from 1 per cent, 
in Kheri to 23'1 per cent, in Etah. The variations correspond pretty closely 
with ceitaiii broad geographical groups. 

184. In Bundelkhand, the south of Allahabad, Mirzapur, parts of 
Agra and Etowah, and in Hardoi the primary cause of, the decline was 
drought: but the effects of drought were intensified by the excessive rainfall 
of preceding years. The same may he said, though the results were less 
marked, of the central districts generally. 


185. In the eastern and suh-montane districts, the humid portions of the 
provinces, the wet years caused great loss of crops and fever. The influence 
of di'ought in these tracts was comparatively slight. 


* Tb 0 Purvey figure id 107,494 

t For Censes a town was defined as ony in which the MunluipAl nod Oautonmenfc 4ct8' and the Cbankj., 
4ct (XS of 1856) were iu force or auy flonWn-Koiw group of housos with g population of not leea thftu 6,000, 
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186. In the western and Himdlayan districts the damage caused by flood 
or famine was small, and was more than made good to the cultiyating classes 
by the high prices which they got for thek produce. 

187. The figures suggest that there was an active emigration of males 
from the districts of their birth, combined with a marked diminution "in 
female emigration. As emigration is generally due in the case of females to 
marriage, and of males to search for work, these figures indicate the efi’ects 
of hard times. Emigration was greatest from the eastern districts, especially 
AzafQgarh, Ghdzipur, Ballia, and Jaunpur. The direction of the emigrants 
set principally towards Assam, Bm-ma, Bengal, and Central India. About 
140,000 persons left these provinces for the colonies. 

188. Of the total population (47,691,782), over 85 percent. (40,691,818) 
are Hindus and over 14 per cent. (6,731,034) are Muhammadans. Other 
j'eligions account for '6 per cent, only of the whole. Muhammadans continue 
to increase at a faster rate than the Hindus. This relatively rapid increase 
is said to be due not to proselytism, but: to a higher standard of living. 

Aryas and Native Christians have trebled during the decade, but their 
numbers are insignificant. 

189. The number of females is relatively greater in the east and north of 
the province than in the west. Hitherto the view has been held that these 
results are due to . defective enumeration. Mr. Burn gives grounds for 
believing that the proportion really vai’ies in different parts of the provinces, 
and that the errors ot defective enumeration are inconsiderable. 

190. The proportion of widowed persons is 19 per cent. The figures Civil condition, 
suggest that the prohibition of remarriage for widows, which is only enforced 

in the case of about one quarter of the population, is accompanied by a disin¬ 
clination on the part of widowers to marry again. Polygamy is not unoom- 
mon, there being 1,010 married female.? to 1,000 married males, but is more 
usual among Muhammadans than Hindus. Polyandry of a patriarchal type 
flourishes in the JaunsSr-Bawar pargana of Dehra Dfln. The joint husbands 
must all be sons of the same set of fathers, though they may marry more than 
one wife either in common or in severalty. 

191. The number of persons recorded as able to read and write was Education. 
1,478,865, or 3 per cent, of the total population, of whom 1,422,924 were 

males and 55,941 were females. The hicrease since 1891 has been about 9 
per cent. The proportion of literate persons to the total population varies 
considerably in different parts of the provinces. It is highest in the Himd- 
layau districts, followed by Bundelkhand and the eastern districts, and is 
lowest in the west. Out of every 10,000 persons 24 can read and write 
English^—a proportion more than double that found to exist in 1891. 

192. Of the total population (47,691,782) over 66 per cent., or 31,703,343 Occupation, 
persons were returned as connected with pasture and agriculture, 15,455,614 

as actual worker’s, afid the rest as dependants. In addition 666,692 persons 
recorded agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. The only other occupations 
calling for noticg.are (1) earthwork and general labour, with 6| per cent. ; (2) 
personal household and sanitary services, with per cent, ; (3) supply of food, 
drink, and stimulants, with 51 per cent.; and (4) textile fabrics and dress, with 
about 4 per cent, of the total population. 

193. The returns show about 200 castes and tribes in the provinces, Tribes, 
which have been grouped in the oeiisus report by classes, according to their 

social precedence, in the case of Hindus and Aryas, and their origin, real or 
traditional, in the case of Muhammadans. Mr. Burn gives grounds for think¬ 
ing that the races are mixed, and that them distribution corresponds to some 
extent with the distribution of languages. 

194. The classification of languages at the recent census is based on a Language, 
scientific examination of provincial dialects. The hill dialects of Kumaun are 
grouped together as central pahdri, while those in the plains are grouped into 

three main languages, western hindi, eastern hindi, and bilidri. The first 
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of these is spoken by over 22 million people, and includes the dialects known 
as Urdu, (literary) hindi, braj bundeli, and kanaujia. Eastern hindi is 
spoken by about 15 million people, and includes awadhi and baghelkhandi; 
while biMri is the tongue of 10 million persons and includes bhojpuri, 
sarvaria, and purbi. 


8.-»CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION. 

195. The office of Lieutenant-Governor was held by the Hon’ble Sir 
Antony Patrick MacDonnell, G.C.S.I., until the 14th November 1901, on 
which date the Hon’ble Sir James Digges LaTouche, K.C.S.I, succeeded to * 
it for the remainder of the year. 


9.-RELATI0NS WITH TRIBUTARY STATES AND FRONTIER AFFAIRS. ‘ 
(There is nothing to record under this head.) 

lO.-CONDITION OF TEE PEOPLE. 

196. The people generally prospered during the year. The demand for 
saddlery and other accessories of war gave a distinct impetus to trade in 
Cawnpore. Sugar made progress to recovery. Agricultural depression 
affected Bundelkhand and^the permanently-settled districts in the Benares 
division. In that division the rice crop failed and the wheat crop suffered 
heavily from rust. Those who see in a permanent settlement a protection 
against crop failure may with advantage seek instruction from the recent 
eiperiences of the people in the permanently-settled tracts of these provinces. 



CHAPTER II.—ADMINISTRATION OP THE LAND. 


11.—sealization op the land revenue. 

(Report on Revenue Administration by the Board of Revenue, 1900-1901.J 

1 ?7. The current demand on account of land revenue borne on the roll 
wa,s Rs. 6,23,35,093, of which Rs. 6,20,25,708 waa collected, leaving a balance 
of Rs. 3,09,385. Part of this balance was nominal or had been remitted, and 
the real balance at the end of the year was Rs. 1,36,851, nearly the whole of 
which occurred in the Allahabad division. 

• 198. The arrear demand was Rs. 17,70,029, of which Rs. 11,48,911 was 
collected, leaving a balance of Rs. 6,21,118. Part of this balance was nominal 
or had been remitted and the real balance at the end of the year was 
Rs. 5,15,729, nearly the whole of which occurred in the Allahabad division. 

199. The demand was Rs. 1,64,736, of which Rs. 1,52,675 was collected, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 12,061, of which Rs. 45 was nominal. 


12.-SDRVEYS. 

(Report on Revenue Administration by the Board of Revenue, 1900-1901. j 

200. Surveys were made of 3,944 square miles, and records were written 
up for 3,782 square miles. The total expenditure was Rs. 2,95,078, giving an 
incidence of a little under Rs. 75. The high incidonce is explained partly 
by the extra work involved in bringing the records of the first year up to 
date, partly by the absence of patwaris on census and other duties. The 
maps in the Jalesar tahsil of the Etah district are being corrected without 
a reaui’vey. If this method be successful it will be extended. 

201. Surveys were carried out in four municipalities at the cost of the 
municipal funds ; and the roads in four districts were surveyed for the Public 
Works department. 

202. Traverse was completed for 2,579 square miles at a cost of 
Rs. 69,539, giving an incidence of Rs. 27. This finished the traverse pro¬ 
gramme of the Provinces except for 200 square miles in Etah. 

203. The maps of Sliahjahdnpur have been drawn and sent to Calcutta 
for publication. The maps of Bareilly have been completed except for a small 
area iu the town. 

204. Two survey officers and one assistant of the cadastral staff and 
practically the whole of" the traverse establishment have reverted to the 
imperial department. ,- 


13.-SETTLEMBNTS. 

(Report on Revenue Administration by the Board of Revenue, 1900-1901. j 

205. The revised settlement of the Shdhjahanpur clistvict was confirmed 
for thiity years. The settlement of the Doah and trans-Ganges parganas 
of the Allahabad district was extended for a period of ten years. The 
revised assessments of tahslls Bareilly, Aonla, and Nawabganj which yielded 
a small enhancement of revenue were sanctioned. 

206. Record work continued in Bareilly, Parrukhabad, Aligarh, Azam- 
garh, and Pilibhit. In the last district the record operations are independent 
of the settlement which has been extended. The work in Azamgarh has 
proved enormously difficult, and an extra staff of Deputy Collectors was 
appointed to cope with it. 

207. The resettlement of the Cawnpore district under special rules was 
sanctioned. Rules were also sanctioned for a system of qninquennial revi¬ 
sion of assessment in Eundelkhand, 
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208. The revision of Oudh .settlements has nearly been completed. 
The settlement of Kheri was confirmed during the year for thirty years. 
The revised-assessments of the Sandila tahsil in Hardoi and of four parganas 
in Gonda were sanctioned : the former resulted in a small reduction,' the latter 
in a small increase of revenue. 

209. Of 92,102 cases in settlement courts, 66,665 were decided. Settle¬ 

ment Officers decided 1,177 out of 1,369 appeals filed, and Commissioners 
decided 454 on a list of 658. • 

210. The expenditure during the year amounted to Es. 4,72,537. 

14.—LAND RECORDS. 

(Jiejpart on the Oparations of Ihe Land Record Department, 1901-1902.^=*' 

211. Eevised village registers of Shahjah^npnr, Hamlrpnr, and B4nda 
were completed, and all the pargana hand-hooks of Gorakhpur, Basti, Meerut, 
Fyzabad, and Bahraich were published during the year. In other districts, 
where settlement operations are in progress, the work is being pushed on. 
Kecord work generally suffered temporarily owing to the census ; and kamin- 
gos tested the entries of only 2,581,843 fields or 37 per cent, as against 8 per 
cent, in the preceding year. Some progress was made in the economic anal- 
lysis of districts. 

212. Batwiri circles were revised and the prospects of patwfiris were 
improved in eight districts in Oudh and in Sh^hjahsinpur. The percentage 
of patwaris who have passed through schools rose to 88-9 per cent. The 
kamingo class at the ag:ricultural school is popular, and there would be no 
difficulty in enlarging it if the prospect of vacancies in the kamingo staff 
justified such a course, which at present it does not. One sadar kamingo 
was appointed to officiate temporarily as Tahslldfir and 28 kaniingos received 
temporary promotion as Ntiib Tahsildars, one being confirmed in the post. 


16.~WASTE LANDS. 

(Report on tke'R6venu.e Administration by the Board of Revenue, 1900-1901.,) 

213. The total demand, including outstandings recoverable within the 
year, amounted to Rs. 6,089, of which all but Rs. 84 was collected. 


16.—GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

(Report on the Revenue Administration by the Board of Revenue, 1900-1901.^ ' 

214. The number of estates iuoreased by 97 during the year. The total 
demand, including arrears, was Rs. 9,55,615, of which .Rs. 8,86,291 or 927 
per cent, was collected. The net profit to Government after meeting'all 

charges—land revenue, local rates, management, and improvements_was 

E.S. 4,12,493. 

■ - y 

17.—WARDS ESTATES.’ 

(Report on the Operations of the Court of Wards, 1900-1901,J 

215. During the year 13 estates were released from',"and 12 estates were 
brought under, the Court of Wards. The release of the large estate of 
Balrampur reduced the area under the court. There were 187 elates under 
management at the end of the year. 

216. Current and arrear collections amounted to Rs. 54,64,251 and Rs 
3,72,420, respectively, being 91-9 and 21-3 of the corresponding demand. In 
the Agra division the percentage was 98-3 and in Oudh it was 96. ' The 
worst results were obtained in the Benares division, and are attributable 
maiuly to bad seasons but partly also to bad management. 

217. A sum of 21| lakhs was spent in the liquidation of debt, 14| lakhs 

being met from income, the remainder being provided by sale or loan. The 
progress made by the end of the year in clearing estates from debts incurred 
before and after management is represented by the reduction of oblivations 
from Rs. 4,05,74,969 to Rs. 1,43,90,797. “ 

* Also Volume of Agrienltaral Statiatice, 1802, pubhsliea ty'the Difector-General of ^ 
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218. A Slim of Rs. 6,92,729 was spent on tlie education of the Trards, 
and Rs. 1,15,627 was spent on improvements. There was a cash balance at 
the end of the year of nearly 10 lakhs. 

219. The average cost of management was 8-3 percent, of the gross 
income. The special scheme of management was in force iu 18 districts, its 
cost varying from 5"3 to 11'3 per cent, of the gross income. EfFoits are 
being made to reduce the cost where possible. 

220. The local audit staff examined the accounts of 26 estates during 
the year. The results were in many cases unsatisfactory. 


18.—REVENUE AND RENT-PAYING CLASSES. 

(Report on the Revenue Administration by the Board of Revenue, 1900-1901.1 
* 221. The condition of the revenue-paying classes was satisfactory 

except in Buudelkhaud, Hardoi and the permanently settled districts of the 
Benares Division. In Hardoi conditions have greatly improved and special 
measures are iu train for the assistance of the revenue-payers in B'uudel- 
khand. 

222. The feature of the year iu regard to the rent-paying classes was 
the large number of ejectment notices served in the province of Agra, viz. 
194,399 or slightly more than 10D,000 in excess of the number of the preced¬ 
ing year. Only 41,663 of the notices were contested, and in only 17,456 
cases were the tenants successful. In 139,883 eases formal application for 
eviction was made. The number of notices of relinquishment filed by tenants 
in the province of Agra also showed a large increase. There can be no doubt 
that this disturbance was due to the new Tenancy Act, and the ignorance 
which prevailed regarding it. A sympathetic movement seems to have 
affected Oudh, where the number of ejectment proceedings showed a marked 
increase. 

223. The Board of Revenue remark that it must not be supposed'that 
these ejectments were anything more than '• formal ’’ in a large number of 
instances, and therefore of no practical effect. On the whole question of the 
effect of the Tenancy Legislation they say— 

“ It was estimated in last year’s report that the actual amount of disturbance of 
non-occupancy tenancies caused by ejectment proceedings during 1899-190(> affected 3'36 
per cent, of the area held by them, and that the amount of disturbance of tenancies in 
general was 1’25 per cent. Combining with these figures the corresponding figures for the 
years 1900-1901, the total diaburbani;^ during the last two years may be put approximately 
at 10-25 per cent, of non-occupancy holdings and ASO per cent, of tenant holdings in 
general. If, from these figures, a deduction be made on account of ejectments enforced 
independently of any connection with the tenancy legislation, the effect of that legislation, 
as exhibited by ejectments, will be shown by the balance. There must be a certain 
amount of conjecture in these figures; but the fact will remain that only, at the outside, 
about 4 per cent, of the tenant area was disturbed in consequence of the introduction 
of a radical measure of tenancy reform. That even this much disturbance took place is 
due, no doubt, in great measure, to the uncertainty that existed up to the very last moment 
of the precise shape th&t the tenancy law would take. Landholders accordingly prepared 
for the worst; but'^en so, their action brings out, not so much the vastness of the 
litigation of the year, as the insignificance of the litigation which takes place in years of 
normal character, and the extent to which the business of landholder and tenant is 
ordinarily transacted without the intervention of the Courts.” 
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CHAPTER III.— PROTECTfoH. 


224. By a proclamation issued on 26th November 1886, under section 
46 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, the provisions of that Act were extend¬ 
ed to what are now the United Provinces with effect from the 1st December 
1886. The number of councillors was fixed at nine, of whom three by law had . 
to be, and in fact five were, non-officials. 

225. The legislative powers of this Council are exercised subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Conncil, to whom all Bills included 
rmder the provisions of section 43 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, or con¬ 
taining penal clauses, are submitted for previous sanction, and to whom also 
every project of law is forwarded for transmission to the Secretary of State 
before it is introduced into CouacU. Before any measure carried through 
the Council can become law, it must receive the assent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and of the Governor-General in Council. 

226. The Indian Councils Act, 1892 (55 and 56 Viet., Cap. 14), intro¬ 
duced the following important amendments :— 

(1) power to increase the number of Councillors to a maximum of 

fifteen; 

(2) power to the Lieutenant-Governor to make rules, subject to the 

sanction of the Governor-General in Council, for authorizing at 
any meeting of his Council for the pm-pose of making laws and 
regulations the discussion of the annual financial statement 
of his local government, and the asking of questions on matters of 
public interest; 

(3) power to the local legislature of any province with the previous 

sanction of the Governor-General in Council, to repeal or amend, 
as to that province, any law or regulation made either before 
or after the passing of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, by any 
authority in India. 

227. This last amendment removed the serious limitation of section 42 
of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, by which the local legislature was absolutely 
precluded from repealing or amending any Act of the Governor-General 
in Council passed since 1861. 

228. Rules for the discussion of the annual financial ‘statement, and for 
asking questions, were published on the 3rd Eebruary 1893. By pro¬ 
clamation, dated 16th March 1893, the Lieutenant-Qovernor was authorized 
to nominate fifteen Councillors, not more than seven of whom should be 
officials. In the same month rules were issued allotting six seats for election : 
two to groups of municipal and two to groups of district boards, and one 
each to the Cawnpore Chamber of Commerce and the Allahabad University, 
The remaining two non-official seats were reserved for the So'mination of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


SO,-COURSE OE LEGISLATION. 

229. During the year five measures were passed into law :— 

Act I of 1901 (an Act to amend the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Water-Works Act, 1891) was a short measure, contain¬ 
ing only three sections of a formal character. 

Act II of 1901 (the North-Western Provinces Tenancy Act) intro¬ 
duced several important amendments in the law relating to 
agricultural tenancies in the North-Western Provinces (Act 
XII of 1881), the necessity for which had long been apparent. 
The old Act was entii-ely redrafted with a view to clearing up 
doubts and removing the defects which decisions of the 
courts and the practice of revenue officers had brought to light. 
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III of 1901 (the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Land 
Revenue Act) consolidated the Land Revenue Jaw of the two 
provinces into one enactment, and introduced such improvS- 
ments as administrative and judicial experience during the 
last twenty-five years had shown to be necessary. 

IV of 1901 (the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, Amendment Act) intro¬ 
duced certain amendments in the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, and 
the Oudh Laws Act, 1876, which were supplementary to the 
new amalgamated Land Revenue Act, and assimilated the 
provisions of the law regarding ex-proprietary tenants in the 
two provinces. 

V of 1901 (an Act to amend the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Municipalities Act, 1900) gave the Government powers 
to prevent overcrowding in the two hill municipalities of 
Mussoorie and Naini Til; doubts having been entertained as 
to the validity of the rules which had been made under the 
old Municipal Acts (XV of 1883 and XV of 1873). 

21.—POLICE, 

(Report on the Administration of the Police Department, 1901.J* 

230. There was a decrease of 18 per cent, in the total volume of reported 
cognizable crime, This result was mainly due to the prevalence of easier 
prices; but improved preventive action is said to have been a contributory 
cause, and this view is supported by the fact that the total figures are the 
lowest recorded in the past 12 years. The police investigated 90,889 cases, 
or 50 per cent,; in 46 per cent, of the cases inquiry was refused. The number 
of ca.ses decided was 58,874 and the percentage in which convictions were 
obtained was practically the same as in .the preceding year, 85 as against 84. 

231. There was again an increase (nearly 6 per cent.) in the number of 
cases of non-cognizable crime, chiefly under '' minor offences against the 
person.” As in 1900, about one-third of the total number of cases for disposal 
were dismissed without trial, and a little over one-third came into court. The 
police were called upon to investigate 659 non-cognizable cases, or 207 less 
than in 1900. 

232. There were 350 true cases of dakditi in 1901 including cases re¬ 
ported to Magistrates ; but of these only 104 were dakditlsof the professional 
type, committed by armed gangs, as compared with 151 in 1900. This large 
decrease, and the bseaking up of numerous gang-s, are evidence of good work 
done by the police, although of 798 persons arrested 192 only were convicted 
during the year (242 remaining over for trial). 

233. Out of 779 true cases of robbery, 707 were classed as special or 
professional, showing a decrease of 14 on the'figures of 1900. Professional 
poisoning fell from 21 to 16, and the total number of true cases of poisoning 
from 46 to 32. Murder showed a small decrease. Cases of culpable homicide 
were slightly less',''of grievous hurt were distinctly more, numerous. The 
figures for rioting did not vary greatly either in number of cases or in the 
percentage of convictions. The total number of true cases of coining fell from 
346 to 287, in 77 per cent, of which convictions were obtained. In ten cases 
professional coiners were convicted, and heavy sentences were passed. The 
number of true reports of burglary decreased by more than 27 per cent, and 
of cattle-theft by about 20 per cent,, as compared with 1900. 

234. There was little progress in reclaiming the Sanauriahs of Jhdnsi 
and Lalitpur or the Barw^rs of Gouda. Numerous crimes were committed 
'^y nnproclaimed criminal gangs who wander about the country under various 
names (Bhatus, Beriahs, Kanjars, &c.), but it is difficult in practice to pro¬ 
claim them or to watch and restrain them without proclamation, 

235. Preventive action generally improved. Increased attention was 
paid to the station registers which keep a record of habitual criminals, and 
action was taken under the bad livelihood sections of the Criminal Procedm’e 

* Also tabled of Judicial and AdministratiTs Statistics of UcitisU India, sixth issue, viz,, Foliee 
(Tables VII). 
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Code against 5,814 persona as compared witli 4,945 in 1900. Of these, 5,033 
were ordered to find security, and only 826 were able to do so. The average 
term of imprisonment in default of finding security was 13 months and 22 
days, and the average security demanded was E,s. 173. 

236. Previous convictions were proved in more cases than in 1900, and 
identification by means of anthropometrical cards and finger-impression slips 
was somewhat more successful. Altogether 5,861 cards and slips were re¬ 
ceived and 987 criminals were identified : 916 by finger-impressions and 71 by 
anthropometry. 

237. The number of Assistant District Superintendents of Police was 
increased by two, otherwise the sanctioned strength of the provincial police 
scarcely changed. Towards the end of the year the abolition of the system 
of enlistment by recruiting dep6ts was sanctioned, and a return was made to 
local enlistment in districts. Considerable progress was made in substitut¬ 
ing regular police for the watch aud ward staff in municipalities, and in 
improving the pay of the men. 

238. The number of officers and men dismissed departmentally or on 
conviction increased from 225 to 290, the number of officers fined, suspended, 
or degraded decreased from 315 to 289, the number of men so punished 
increased considerably fi-om 339 to 458. Pour charges of torture were brought 
against the police in 1901, of which three ended in conviction and one in 
departmental punishment. 

239. In Oudh the gradual conversion of the rural police into cash paid 

chaukicldrs was continued, and at the end of the year, only 938 chaukidars in 
the province were remunerated on the old system. The lists of muhhiya'i 
or headmen, have been revised in all districts. They now number 104,580, 
of whom 118 were convicted of criminal ofifenees during the year. In 
a great many villages the is a person to whom the chaukiddr and 

complainant refer before they make a report at the police station; and the 
existence of the mukhiya has proved a valuable check on the chaukiddr and 
helped to improve reporting. The experiment of associating mukhiyas with 
the police in inquiries has been tried in 24 districts and has not up to date 
obtained much success. 

240. The additional police quartered on Cawnpore for plague riots, and 

in Bijnor for mail robbery and dakditi, were removed during the year. At the 
end of the year one Sub-Inspector, one head constable, and eight constables 
remained m Saharanpur owing to the lawless behaviour of the Pandir 
Rfijputs in 12 villages. • 

241. The teaching stafiF of the Police Training School was strength¬ 
ened, and the course of study remodelled. Numerous outside candiektes 
were admitted; aud in order to supply the demand for officers, two short 
sessions of eight months each (instead of the full year) were held. At the final 
examination 116 students were examined, of whom only six failed completely. 

242. Special attention has been given to the provision* ©f better accom¬ 
modation for native police officers. Orders issued after the'close of the year- 
have doubled the normal grant for original police buildings, and some large 
special grants have also been sanctioned. The standard plan for police stations 
has been revised so as to allow sufficient accommodation for police officers 
and their families. _ It is hoped that these measures will have an appreciable 
inlluence m improving the cla,ss of recruits. 


22.—CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

(Be^oris on the Administration of Grim inal Justice, 1901,)* 

Agka. 

1 ■ of 92,060 cases fagainst 96,415 in 1900), of 

Honorary Magistrates. Of 
154 458 i.ersons_ whose cases were disposed of, 78,824 persons, or 53 per 
cent., were convicted. ^ ^ 

» Also tables ol J udioial and AdmimetratiyB Statistics of Rntisli Tn.li,, ^-" 

Justice (Tables IV). asiicistt luOiii. smtb issue, via., Cnjuiual 
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244. Courts of Session disposed of 1,981 cases as against 2,284 in 1900, , TION. 

2,422 persons, or 67 per cent, of those whose cases were disposed of being ^ 

convicted. ^ , 

245. The High Court tried four European British subjects, of whom two 
were convicted. 

246. Owing to the decrease of serious crime, the punishments inflicted Punishments, 
were generally less severe than in 1900. Owing to the decline of petty offences 

against property, whippings were fewer by 2,919 than 1900, and the percent- 
. age of w’hippings on the total number of punishments in eases in which 
whipping might have been awarded fell from 36 to 31. 

247- During the year 47 boys were sent to the Eeformatory School ; 61 
youthful offenders were released under the provisions of section 31 of the 
Reformatory Schools Act, and 452 were released on probation under section 
562 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

248. The cases of 6,426 persons were before District Magistrates, and Appeals and 
of 9,777 before Courts of Session, on appeal. In the courts of District Magis- revisions, 
trates the percentage of eases disposed of, in which the seni.ence of the 
subordinate courts was upheld, was 73 and in Courts of Session 75. 

249. Altogether 2,048 persons appealed to the High Court, the sentence 
passed on 268 being reversed or modified. The appeals of 210 persons were 
pending at the close of the year. Government appealed against the acquittal 
of 35 persons, the order of acquittal being reversed in the case of 15 and 
confirmed in the case of 5. 

250. The cases of 1,798 persons were brought before the High Court 
ill revision. The sentences passed on 62 persons were enhanced. In 1,205 
cases the sentences or orders were not disturbed. 

OUDH. 

251. Magistrates disposed of 34,056 cases (against 32,301 in 1900), of Courts of 
which 6,772, or about 20 per cent., were tried by Honorary Magistrates, original _ 

Of 53,832 persons whose cases were disposed of, 23,144, or 43 per cent., were jurisdiction, 
convicted. 

252. The Courts of Session disposed of 468 cases as against 564 in 1900, 

498 persons, or 60 per cent, of those whose cases were disposed of being 
convicted. 

253. Whippings were fewer by 984 and the qiercentage of whippings on Puuisbments. 
the total number of punisbmonts, in cases in which whipping might have been 

awarded, fell from 36 to 35. 

254. The cases of, 1,508 persons were before District Magistrates, and Appeals and 
of 1,826 before Courts of Session on appeal. In the courts of District 
Magistrates the percentage of cases disposed of, in which the sentence of the 
subordinate courts wm.s upheld, was 65, and in the Courts of Session 69. 

255. Altog,«t-her 477 persons appealed to the Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, the sentences passed on 124 being reversed or modified. Government 
appealed against the acquittal of 14 persons, the order of acquittal being 
reversed in the case of 6 and confirmed in the case of 5. 

256. The cases of 401 persons were brought before the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner’s Court in revision. The sentences of 103 persons were enhanced. 

In 183 cases the sentences or oi-ders were not disturbed. 

23.—PRISONS. 

{Report on the Administration of Jails, 190!.)* 

257. In 1900 the number of convicts admitted to the jails of the General, 
provinces rose to 38,297; in 1901, owing to a more prosperous season and a 
consequent decrease of serious crime, the number fell to 32,960. The daily 
average strength of the convict population was 27,527 as compared with 

• Also tables o£ Judicial and Administrative StatistioB of Britiali India, sixth issue, via., Priflons 
(Tables V). 
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28,767 in 1900. The number of habituals admitted was 3,580 as compared 
with 4,905. Seutenoes combining solitary confinement with rigorous imprison¬ 
ment fell off from 3,852 to 2,417. Pour prisoners only escaped during the 
year, of whom two were recaptured. The number of escapes was the lowest 
on record. The average cost per head Rs. 49-3-6 against Rs. 50-6-6 in 1900. 

258. The total number of punishments inflicted on convicts fell from 
43,873 to 42,803, and the number of offences necessitating trial by criminal 
courts from 30 to 19. Floggings again decreased, viz. from 290 to 240. 

259. The health of the prisoners was not so good as in the preceding 
year. The daily average of sick rose from 35‘8 to 39'5 and the aeath-rate 
from 22'1 to 24‘2 per thousand. The increased mortality was due to epidemics 
of cerebro-spinal fever in certain jails, of cholera in the Lucknow Central an^ 
District Jails, and to dysentery in Lucknow and Benares Central Jails towards 
the end of the year. Bdnda District Jail, as usual, showed a high rate of 54 
per mille and the health of the Moradabad District Jail was unsatisfactory, 
the death-rate being 56 per thousand. The site, ventilation, and water-supply 
of several jails were improved. Connection with the water-works was oom- 
meneed in the case of the Central and District Jails at Benares and the Cawn- 
pore District Jail. 

260. Forty per cent, of the prisoners were ernployed in manufactures. 
The total cash profit earned by the factories was Rs. 1,94,957 as compared 
with Rs. 2,02,591 in 1900. Though there was a fall in the total profit, the 
average cash profit per worker rose from Rs. 7-1-0 to Rs. 7-2-0. In many 
prisons the important matting industry has suffered severely owing to a great 
advance in the price of munj. In several jails also work was brought to a 
standstill for long periods owing to epidemics of cerebro-spinal fever and 
cholera. 

261. Since the beginning of 1901 the school has been under the control 
of the Education department. The number of boys in the school on 1st 
January 1901 was 257 ; there were 42 admissions—the smallest number for 
many years—40 boys were discharged, and 3 died during the year. The health 
of the boys was on the whole satisfactory. There were 142 admissions to 
hospital against 156 in 1900, and the daily average sick fell from 10'44 to 
9'12. The expenditure per boy rose from Rs, 55-12-6 to Rs. 64-15-1. 

262. The educational progress of the boys, who attended school for two 
hours daily, not being considered satisfactory, a fourth teacher was added to the 
staff. Religious instruction on a theistic and unsectarian basjs was given three 
times a week. There was no change in the trades taught at the school, and 
the working of the farm and factories showed a profit. 

• 

263. Of 156 boys who were discharged from the school during the last 
three years, 14 were reconvicted and 37 lost sight of. Of 96 boys about whom 
information was received, 41 were working at trades taught in the Reforma¬ 
tory and 55 at other trades. Since the school opened there have been 355 
discharges, of whom 62, or 17’46 per cent., have been reconvicted. 


24.—CIVIL JUSTICE. 

(Beporta ontlfe Administration of Civil Justice, 1901.j* 

Aura. 

264. The number of suits for disposal in the courts of original jurisdic¬ 
tion, except the courts of Village Munsifs, fell from 106,503 in 1900 to 102,889 
in 1901. Institutions fell by 4,420, or 5 per cent., and up special reason could 
he assigned for the decrease. Suits for money and movables which had 
increased in 1900 fell again in 1901, while the number of suits for immovable 
property rose from 8,546 to 9,500. The total value of suits instituted fell by 
almost a orore of rupees. Of the total number of suits beforp the courts 

« Also tables of Judicial aud AduijuistratiTe Statistigs qf Britisb ladia, siith issue, «(»,, Oieil Justice 
(Tables III). 
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91,977 were disposed of as against 97,239. The pending'file rose from 9,263 TION. 
to 10,910 suits. In contested cases the average duration of suits was a little 
greater than in the precediug yea.- except m the chief district courts. • 

265. The number of applications for the execution of decrees before tli^e Execution of 
courts, which was abnormally high in 1900, was slightly less in 1901, viz. detrees. 

107,209. The pending file was, however, more than proportionately reduced. 

As in 1900, 54 per cent, of the applications were wholly inf.uctuous, but the 
amount realized in execution was Its. 83,96,307 as compared with Rs. 65,00,206 
in 1906. 

266. The number of appeals from decrees before the subordinate courts Appeals. 
(13,445) was normal, though less than in 1900. Disposals decreased from 
12,730 to 9,322, and the pending file rose from 3,604 to 4,125. 

267. The High Court of Judicature disposed of 2 original suits and 241 High Court, 
miscellaneous cases during the year. Eighty appeals from original decrees 

wmre decided, and the pending file of such cases increased from 569 to 743. 

One thousand eight hundred and ten second appeals were heard, and the file 
was materially reduced. 

268. The number of village courts (103) was the same as in 1900; but Village 
the number of cases instituted showed a marked increase (5,549 as against courts. 

4,046), owing to a lai’ger use of these courts in the Moradabad distiict. Of 

5,708 cases for dispo.sal 5,287 were decided, and 245 were tiansferred by the 
District Munsif to his own court, leaving 176 pending at the close of the year. 

Of the suits decided about one-fifth were disposed of without trial, ovei- two- 
thirds after trial without contest, and 429 cases after contest. As usual the 
most numerous classes of eases imstituted were suits based on oral contract 
and for price of goods sold. In 271 eases only did the valuation of the suit 
exceed lls. 20, 

OUDH. 

269. The total number of suits instituted ivas 47,209 as compared with Courts of 
52,489 in 1900. Suits for money and movables fell by 5,248, but suits for original 
immovable property and suits to establish rights of pre-emption increased in jurisdiction, 
number. The total value of suits instituted was less than half the value of 

those instituted in the preceding year. Munsifs disposed of 31,667 suit,s as 
against 26,322 in the preceding year, while Subordinate Judges decided 7,452 
.suits or 1,151 less than in 1900. Of the total number of .suits which they 
decided, Munsifs disposed of 48 per cent., and Subordinate Judges 72 per 
cent,, under their Small Cause Court powers. The average duration in 
contested cases was greater than in the yea,- preceding. The pending file rose 
from 5,954 to 7,341, a rise accounted for by the fact that subordinate courts 
were in 1901 for the first time closed for the annual vacation of one month. 

270. Subordinate Judges disposed of 1,547 regular appeals; and 440 Appeals, 
appeals were pending at tire close, as against 266 at the beginning, of the year. 

Jjistrict Judges disposed of 9 original suits and 776 regular civil appeals. The 
number of cases of all kinds deckled by them fell from 5,557 to 4,800. The 
percentage of decrees.set aside or modified was slightly lower than in 1900 in 

both classes of couutg, being 41 against 42 in couits of Duboidiuate Judges and 
34 against 35 in courts of District Judges. 

271. On November 1st, 1901, a second Additional Judicial Commissioner Judicial 

was appointed; but he had almost immediately to leave on deputation under Comaiissioner's 
the Government of India. The Corrrt of the Judicial Commissioner decided Court. 

891 out of 2,250 cases of all kinds for disposal. The pending file rose from 
1,031 at the beginning, to 1,389 at the end, of the year. 

272. The number of suits instituted in the courts of Honorary Mun,sifs Honorary 
was 2,624, or nea.ly 1,000 less than in 1900. The decrease was greatest in Munsifs. 
courts of Honorary Munsifs who had been exempted under section 8(2) of the 
Honorary Munsifs Act, and was due to the orders passed during the year by 

the Judicial Commissioner by which parties were alio-(fed the option of bring¬ 
ing their eases in the court either of the Honorary or the Stipendiary Munsif. 

Honorary Munsifs, however, decided 2,691 cases and rendered material assist¬ 
ance to the district courts. 


12 
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I 

Kdmaun. 

273. The number of suits instituted fell from 4,619 in 1900 to 4,228 in 
1901. The large majority (3,408) of the, ease,s weresuits for money or movables, 
^ind as usual the bulk of the litigation u'a.s of a petty nature. The value of 
the suits instituted, however, rose. Out of 4,873 suits and 613 miscellaneous 
cases for disposal 5,015 cases were disposed of, about two-thirds being without 
trial or without contest. The pending file at the close of the year fell from 
549 to 471. 

274. There was a slight increase (110) in applications for execuliion of 
decrees and a slight improvement in realizations; realizations in full being made^ 
in 27 per cent, of the cases as against 26 per cent, in the preceding year. 

275. The total number of appeals for disposal was 421 as against 458, in 
1900. Of these 379 were disposed of and 42 left pending at the close of the 
year. Of the appeals disposed of 231 were contested. In 65 cases the orders 
of the lower court were disturbed ; and 58 cases were remanded. 


25.—REGISTRATION. 

(Report on ike Administration of the Retjistration Department, 1901-1902 

276. At the close of the triennium ending 31st March 1902 there were 
215 sub-districts in the United Provinces ; 166 in Agra and 49 in Ondh. 
The total number of registrations effected was 683,528 as compared with 
677,455 in the period ending 1898-99 and 664,435 in that ending 1895-96. 
The total value of property affected by registered documents increased from 
Pi,s. 28,53,26,190 in the pievious triennium to Rs. 32,97,71,959 in the last 
three years. The increase of 15 per cent, was distributed under all heads, 
being largest under sales of immoveable property above Rs. 100 in value. 
In 1901-1902 the total number of registrations fell by 8 per cent- as com¬ 
pared with the previous year, and showed hut a slight increase on the yearly 
average of the triennium. 

277- There was nothing noticeable in the figures for 1901-1902 except the 
continued rise in compulsory registrations, which was accounted for by the 
large number of leases for a te.-m executed by laudlords iu the Meerut, Agra, 
and Rohilkhaad divisions in anticipation of the passing of the Tenancy Act. 

278. The sy,stem of identification of executants and witnesses in regis¬ 
tration pi’oceediogs by means of thumb irapre.ssions, Avliich was m force in 119 
offices at the close of 1898-99, has been gradually extended to all offices ; the 
value of the system is now established. Substantial progress was made in 
providing secure and well-built offices, and in adding fo the security and 
oonvenienoe of the existing buildings. 

2e.-MnNICIPAL ADMINISTRA-PION. 

(Review of Municipal Administration, 1901-r902.;* 

270. There were 104 Municipalitie.s in the provinces, in 82 of which 
octroi was in force. In most cases the District Officer was Chairman ex-officio 
or by election. Of the 1,399 members 1,036 were eleeied, Hindus num¬ 
bered 743, Muhammadans 384, and Europeans and others 272. These 
figures scarcely differ from those of the preceding year. 

280. The attendance was poor in the case of some of the smaller 
boards, particularly in the Meerut division, but generally it was better than 
in the previous year. The number of meetings was unusually large, and the 
attendance averaged 8'31. 

281. The year opened with a balance of Rs. 14,40,685, Exclusive of 
money borrowed from Government, receipts amounted to Rs. 55,11,831 as 
compared with Rs. 49,60,280 in the previou.s year. The expenditure was 
Rs. 53,52,510 as compared with Rs. 48,64,248. The closing balance wa,s 
Rs. 18,09,006. In fourteen boards the balance was Rs. 30,000 ; in Cawnpore 
and Benares it reached over 2^ and If lakhs respectively. These considerable 
sm’pluses were ear-marked for improvement schemes, or have since been 
reduced by plague expenditure. 

* Also talAPR of Judicial nnil Administrative Statistic!, of B.-ltiaii India, sixtli issue, ma., Registvatlon 
(Tables IS), and MQniGjpal Admltustration. (Tables XVII). 
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282. The main source of income was odroi, net receipts from which 
rose from Es. 27,0.5,335 to Rs. 31,28,330. This increase was due in part to 
favourable seasons and to very extensive sto -age of grain in the western 
districts, but in part also to improved administration. Other forms of tasa" 
tiou yielded a revenue of Rs. 11,43,715, while the income from municipal 
property and under powers apart from taxation Was Rs. 8,92,417. The last 
two items cannot be compared with the figure.? for the previous year owing 
to changes in classification; but it may be noted that the terminal tax at 
Cawiipore which in the pi’evious year yielded abnormal receipts gave only a 
normal income during the year, 

283. Appreciable increases of expenditure occurred only under a few 
heads. The continuance of heavy expenditure on the sewerage and drainage 
works in Benares ; the commencement of work on the new drainage scheme 
in Cawnpore ; and the improvement of surface drainage in Allahabad, Bareilly 
and several other cities account for an increase of Rs. 1,08,698 in the 
expenditure on drainage. There were increases of Rs. 32,016 on the 
building of markets and slaughter-houses, of Rs. 74,354 on public works 
—chiefly improvement of roads—and of Rs. 79,653 on plague charges. 

284. During the year the schedules of all municipalities were ex¬ 
amined in connection with the Government of India’,? orders fixing a maxi¬ 
mum rate of duty on all articles taxed upon import into India, and enjoining 
equal treatment to imported and local produce. The schedules of several 
municipalities were revised, and special attention was paid to the treatment 
of through trade. The new Municipal Account Code eased the pressure of 
taxation by facilitating refunds and bonding. The actual refunds would 
have been larger but for the fact that stocks were held up in many places 
over the end of the year. 

285. New taxes were imposed in two municipalities. In Etah a tax 
was put on weighmen. In Shdhjahdnpur a tax was put on tobacco and 
potato growers, while a tax on sugar refiners was substituted for the octroi 
previously levied on sugar and saccharine stuffs. 

286. The incidence of the total net income derived from taxation 
was Re. 1-4-5 per head of the population as compared with Re. 1-2-8 in the 
preceding year. The increase was gene.ally attributed to improved net 
receipts unae; octroi, In so far as these were inflated by the smallness of 
the refunds due to the holding up of stocks the increase is nominal. Naini 
Til with Es. 9-2-2 and Mussoorie with Rs. 5-11-9 head the list in the matter 
of inoideiiee. 

287. The number of municipalities with water works (9) remained 
unchanged ; but a hew spring was found in Mussoorie, The general feature 
of the year was iucroased consumption and reduced cost of supply. In Agra 
consum]?tion rose from 4874 SB’s iiiillions of gallons, at a cost of 1'6 annas* 
per tlTiou.sand gallons. In Allahabad consumption rose from 546 to 590 
millions of gallons at a cost of 1’5 annas. In Benares consumption rose from 
911 to 949 millions of gallons, at a cost of 1’2 annas. In Cawnpore the con¬ 
sumption rose from.’656 to 733 millions of gallons, at a cost of 1'6 annas. 
In Lucknow consumption, rose from some 402 to 456 millions of gallons at a 
cost of 1'5 annas. The dryness of the year accounted for part of the addi¬ 
tional consumption, but there was jorobably waste to a considerable extent 
in Allahabad, Benares and Cawnpore. 

288. The large Benares drainage scheme was pressed on towards com¬ 
pletion and a beginning was made whh a big scheme in Cawnpore where also 
the construction of a conservancy tramway and an incinerator was com¬ 
menced. In Agra the scheme for an intercepting sewer was abandoned in 
favour of a temporary expedient which proved successful. Proposals were 
made by the Lucknow board for drainage on a large scale and other boa.ds 
had projects under considc.ation during the year. 

289. The number of .schools rose from 066 to 736 and the number of 
scholars from 42,693 to 46,832. It was nece3=!a-y in the case of several boards 
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to insist strongly on the prior claims of primary education, but on the whole 
the grants were allotted by the boards more in accordance with the policy 
of Government than in the preceding year. A technical school for wood- 
carving was started at Sahiiiaupur. 

290. On the whole the results of the year’s working were encouraging. 
Although in the majority of cases little interest was taken in elections, the 
members undoubtedly took a greater interest in their work. Mo 'e attention 
was paid to office matters and to details, and the Examine:' of Local Pnnd 
Accounts noted a marked improvement in the results. Serious defects ‘were 
discovered by the local audit staff during the year only in the Earriikha- 
bad, Nawahganj (Gonda), Hapur, Cawupore and Meerut municipal accounts. ‘ 
Several boards established provident funds for their employ ss 

291. It was, however, necessary to criticise several boards strongly 
for failm e or short-comings in (1) the supervision of octroi, (2) the failure to 
spend allotments for public works, (3) the grants for primary education, (4} 
the initiation of minor conservancy and drainage improvements and (5) in 
lighting and watering roads. 


27.-LOCAL BOABDS. 

(Report 071 the tvorhitig of Local and Dish-ict Boards, 1901-1902. 

292. As in former years the District Magistrate was in every case 
Chairman of the district board or President of the district committee. Of the 
922 members of the various boards and committees, 267 were ex-officio 
members, 57 nominated and 598 elected members. Official members numbered 
270, and of these 99 were Europeans or Eurasians. 

293. Each board held on an average 11 meetings during the year, and 
the average attendance was 77 at each meeting. Generally the attendance 
was fairly good, but m a few districts in the Meerut division and in indivi¬ 
dual boaids elsewhere, it was poor. 

294. The year opened with a balance of Rs. 11,44,457. The receipts 
amounted to Rs. 56,03,820, as compared with Rs. 55,52,811, in the preceding 
year; deiuetiiig contributions from provincial revenues the figure is 
Rs. 49,28,827 as compared with Rs. 49,05,558. Expenditure was 
Rs. 54,92,408 as compared with Rs. 53,75,913 in the preceding year ; exclud¬ 
ing resumptions on account of services rendered by various provincial depart¬ 
ments, the figure is Rs. 5’0,3l,4l7 as compared with Rs 48,44,396. 

295. The increase in expenditure occurred chiefly under the head of 
civil works. With the assistance of special grants many important works 
were ca-ried out. Communications were improved in thi? Eyzabad division, 
in the trans-ifumiia tract of Allahabad and in the Bundelkhaiid districts. In, 
Laiiii Tal, Bulaiidshahr, M^irzapur,. Taunpur and Pallia lai'ge sums have been 
spent on roads and bridges. In many districts important buildings have 
been constructed, Most of the larger works were iiudertakeu by the Public 

Vo.ks Department as the agent of the boards, but minor projects were 
carried out by the boards’ own staff. Difficulties were experienced in super¬ 
vising the work of the latter. ^ 

296. The divisional reviews were distinctly more favourable than those 

ol the preceding year both in regard to work done and interest taken by the 
members. Considerable expenditure was incurred in improving the equip¬ 
ment of di-speiisaries. Special attention was paid with satisfactory results 
to education. The Civil Veterinary Assistants attached to the boards 
we trained m preventive inoculation for riiffi^^^^ in one case 

toe kncwledge, acquired was useful. Rinderpest bro-ke out in a village of the 

and 28 cattle died before the arrival of the Veterinary 
The nfcattle were inoculated, all of which survived, 

uspfifl frequently demanded. Some 

-vital ^ done. The attention paid to the testing of 

vital statistics and to village sanitation was, however, small. ® 


(TaHus^XVIII)!”” J'idioial iiiid Admiaistvative Siatialios of Britiali IndLii. sixbli iSTOO, viz,, Looul Bofti-ds 
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297, No general change was made during the year in the direction of 
conferring further powers on boards, but measures of deoentralization were 
taken in individual eases. The Batesar fair was made over to the control of 
the District Board of Agra ; the Garmukhtesar fair, and the Tigri fair and^ 
the Kith cattle market were handed over to the Meerut and Moradabad 
District Boards respectively. In several districts nazul lands were given to 
the boards. A scheme for further decentralization and simplification of 
procedure was drawn up and submitted to the Government of India. 
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28.-MILITART (VOLTJNTBERINQ). 

(Reports of Gom/niandants of Volunteer Corps 1901.J 

298. The number of volunteer corps remained the same as in the preced- Strength of 
ing year. The strength of the active force (all ranks), was 4,504, of which active corps. 
321 were cavalry. The number of cavalry decreased, while the infantry 
increased; the net result being a decrease of 21. There were 235 officers 

and 516 non-commissioned officers in the year of report. 

299. The number of extra efficients was 3,527 or 13 more than in the QualificatioJUt 
preceding year; the number of non-efficients was Ifl as against 120. The 

number of marksmen rose from 372 to 442. 

' 300. The reserve fell from 389 to 387, and the percentage of efficients Reserve, 

fell from 88 to 84. 

301. The variations were thus very small. The financial condition of Smnmary. 
the corps was generally satisfactory. 
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29.—AGRICULTUBB. 

(Report on tM ovarations of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 

1901-1902.;* 

302. No important experiments were completed during the "year.. 
Arrangements were made for systematic wheat-breeding and experiments were 
started in Cstivnpore and Orai under Bundelkhand conditions. 

303. Considerable progress was made in distributing seed at the Oawn- 
pore farm, the Meerut Demonstration farm, and the depOt at Partibgarh. 
Prom Cawnpore 28 kinds of seeds were issued, of which the bulk consisted .of 
10,300lbg. of wheat and 7,000lbs. of oats. Prom the Meerut farm 9,020lbs. 
of wheat were distributed. The demand is steadily growing and outruns the 
supply. 

304 . Agricultural shows were held in seven districts, the best produce 
being exhibited at Bulandshahr and Nauchandi, the boat cattle at Nauchandi 
and Bahralch. Arrangements for a series of cattle shows at five centres were 
commenced, sanction having been obtained to the award of Rs, 2,500 and 10 
silver medals as prizes. 

305. The number of horse stallions increased from 73 to 79, of which 73 
were at stud work and covered 3,870 mares. The incidence per stallion was 
53 as against 54 in the year preceding. The demand for the services of horse 
stallions continued to increase. There was no progress in mule-breeding, and 
only three donkey stallions remained at the end of the year. 

306. There were 10 District Boards without Veterinary Assistants at 
the end of the year. The increasing popularity of veterinary dispensaries was 
attested by the increase in the number of eases treated from 2,893 to 5,809. 
The two Veterinary Inspectors were engaged, in addition to then ordinary 
duties of supervision, in the Bacteriological^ survey, in making inquhies 
regarding breeds of cattle and consumption of grain by animals. 

307. The new programme for 4sar. reserves was started. 

308. At all the agricultural shows imported agricultural implements 

excited no little curiosity. The superiority of improved ploughs was again 
demonstrated, again in vain. ° 

30.—WEATHER AND CROPS. 

(Season and Drop Report, 1901-1902.;* 

309. The monsoon of 1901 was, like that tf 1900, much delayed 
General rain did not begin until the 10th July, hut showers early in June 
had made ploughing and sowing possible in most places. The rainfall of July 
thou^gh light, was well distributed. In August there was heavy rain. Sep¬ 
tember opened well, but there was a break of about 20 da.y.s. during which the 
crops began to suffer. Eventually a cyclonic storm at the end of the month 
secured the harvest. Rain was deficient only in the Meeiut division and in 
parts of Mainpuri, Etah, Bijnor, Bndaun, Moradabad. JhsLnsi and’jalaun. 
Un the whole, the kharif was very fair but the rice suffered. 

310. The winter rains were, on the whole, scanty, and the rabi suffered 
m dry lands, particularly in Muttra, Biinor and the Meerut division 
Wheat and barley were, however, irrigated, and a very fair harvest was 
secured on the whole. 

311. The total area cropped, 34,389,658 acres, was the largest' on 
record, and showed an mcrease of 371,869 acres; but many of the figures 
tor the preceding year were estimates, owing to the patwiiris being engaged 
m census work. There was a satisfactory increase in Bundelkhand, excepting 


* Also volumo of Agriooltnral Slatiotio., 1902, puWished hj tbo Direotor-General of Stotistioi, 
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312. The area irrigated increased from 8,623,603 to 10,236,763 acres, or 

19 per cent, over the figures of the year preceding. The increase reached 
42 per cent-, in the Meerut Division where canals were available and the need 
for water was greatest. ^ 

31.—HORTICULTURE. 

(Beiport on the HorliouUural Gardens, Lucknow, and the Botanical Gardens, 
Sahdranpur, 1901-1902.^ 

313. The results of the year were, in spite of unfavourable seasons, satis¬ 
factory. The demand for seed and plants continued. Experiments in a new 
'process of fruit pulping, and in the growth of beet sugar, both failed. The 
former was too expensive to give a commercial profit. The latter was a 
complete failure. 


32.—FORESTS- 

(Report on the operations of the Forest Department, 1901-1902.1 

314. No settlement, demarcation, or survey work of special importance 
was undertaken during the year. The record-of-rights for the Jlidnsi forests 
was received shortly after the year closed. Working-plans were extended 
during the year to certain forests in the Oudh and School circles. Good 
progress was made in providing proper accommodation for subordinates, and 

! attention was paid to the improvement of the water-supply for cattle. 

315. There was a slight increase in the number of breaches of forest 
rules, mainly under the head of cases compounded. The amount of money 
taken by way of compensation varied from Ee. 1-4-4 per person in the Central 
circle to Ee. 1-11-0 in Oudh, giviim an average of Ee. 1-6-0, but it rose to 
Ks. 4-14-4 in the district protected forests of Kumauu. 

316. Owing to a prolonged dry season, the vear was not a favourable one 
for fire conservancy, which necessitated an e.xpenditure (Es. 63,75i) somewhat 
higher than in the previous year ; the number of fires increased from 95 to 
112 , the increase being almost entirely in the School circle; but the total 
area burnt returned under the head of failures declined from 34,088 to 
27,877 acres. 

317. The total outturn of timber, fuel, and other produce amouuted to 
13 567,972 cubic feet, as compared with 14,523,308 in 1900-1901. In the Cen¬ 
tral circle exports of timber and bamboos were brisk, and the success of the 
newly-adopted system of monopoly sales combined with royalty rates was 
most marked. That system equalized prices, placed the timber trade on a 
more certain footing, and was estimated to have raised the revenue about half 
a lakh of rupees. In th§ Oudh circle a similar system was worked with 
success in the Kheri Division, but did not answer so well in Bahraich. The 
deficient outturn in this circle, which was accompanied by an increase in the 
receipts, was explained by the failure of coufc actors to remove timber and 
fuel Tor’ which they iad paid and by the inferior average quality of the 
contents of the ocnlpes. There was no serious complaint of shortage of 
wagons on the-State railways ; but owing to this cause or to the comparatively 
high rates, much of the timber traffic from Lalkua to Bareilly, where the 
road and railway run parallel, still went by road. 

318. Notwitbstaiidmg the decline b the total output, the financial results 
were better by a lakh of impees than those of the previous year. The 
total revenue amounted to Es. 17,61,000, while the expenditure fell short by 
a few thousand rupees of ten lakhs, leaving a surplus of Es. 7,68,012 for the 
provmces, as compared with Ks. 6,62,804 in the year 1900-1901. The 
enhanced revenue was not accompanied by any depletion of stocks, which indeed 
showed an increase in value at the close of the year of E.s. 52,260. Collections, 
bn the whole, were good. The arrears due from contractors and disbursers 
•Were reduced in all circles. The total amount of outstandings at the close 
pf the year in the three circles on all accounts amounted to Es. 71.547. 
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33.—MINES AND QUAEBIES. 

319. A copper mine worked intermittently at Almora, Three small' 
native concerns in Garhw4J had an outturn of about f ton iron and 8fts. of 
cypper. 

320. Over 172,000 tons of sandstone were quarried south of the Jumna, 
Small quantities of granite were obtained from Banda, Mirzapur and Almora; 
of slate from Garhwdl andNaini TAl; of soapstone from Jhinsi and Hamirpur, 


34.—MANUEACTUEES. 

,ih issite of the Financial and Commercial Statistics of British India.) 

21. There was nothing noticeable in the trade of the year except 
eneral improvement as the result of returning prosperity—an improvement 
fhich extended to native sugar-refineries. 

322. New cotton mills were opened at Lucknow and Mirzapur, and 8 
small mills for ginning, cleaning or pressing cotton were added, A fodder 
press was started in the Etah district and a hemp-baling press in Chandausi. 
There was increasing employment in cotton and leather works. The carpet 
industry and the manufacture of indigo declined seriously, 

35.—TEADE. 

(Ik'port on Inland rail and river-horne traffic Trade 1901-1902.J* 

323. The total external rail-bome traffic advanced in weight but declined 
in value, as compared with the year preceding. The imports rose from 
2,95,11,576 maunds worth Rs. 16,48,87,543 to 3,55,55,624 maunds worth' 
Rs. 18,61,75,094. The exports rose from 4,62,54,287 to 4,75,15,004 maunds, 
but tbeir value fell from Rs. 27,25,12,404 to Rs. 23,52,36,163. 

324. The increase in imports w'as general, but was greatest in the case 

of coal from Bengal and grain from the Panjtb. Exports rose in weight, but' 
declined in value owing to diminished exports of the more costly articles, 
such as indigo, la6, opium, ffhi and wool. The returns generally indicate a 
return to normal conditions. Imports of refined sugar again rose by about 
2^ lakhs of maunds. Exports of refined sugar rose by one lakh, of unrefined 
sugar by SJ- lakhs, and of raw sugar by 4J- lakhs of maunds, Kerosine oil 
continues to grow in popularity, the imports exceeding those of the preceding, 
year by 57,040 maunds. ^ ■ , 

325. The river-borne traffic with Bengal showed a total increase in both 

weight and value. The imports fell in weight from some 23^ to 18i- lakhs 
of maunds, but rose in value from 98^ to 101|- lakhs of rupees. The exports 
rose in weight from some 25 to 37J lakhs of maunds, and in value from 137 
to 181 lakhs of rupees. Short crops in Bengal account for the net decrease 
m imports and the net increase in exports, imports of grain and pulse having 
declined by 75- lakhs and exports in the same articles have risen by 8 lakhs of 
maunds. Exports of oilseeds increased by a lakh o^ maunds, and of sugar bv 
four lakhs of maunds. . o 

326. The total foreign trade with Tibet and NepAl rose from 21,18,298 
to 29,08,034 maunds, and its value from 134 to 163 lakhs of rupees. This 

ease, however, mainly occurred in. the imports from N'ep4l, The increase 

ese imports was mainly under the head of grain. Exports increased 
_—all;^—cotton goods, metals, salt, spices, sugar, and provisions of other 
kinds. But the export is only about half the import business, Trade with 
Iibet IS altogether insignificant. 


36—BUILDINGS AND EOADS. 

CBaildings and ProffresaBeporl, 1901 - 1902 .) 

327. The most important works carried on, and completed, during the 
year were the extmsions of the Muir College at Allahabad, the progress with 
e new Judimal Commissioner’s Court and the completion of the bridge over 
+ ^A Ilf iiew Lady Lyall Hospitaland the Lunatic Asylum 

^ KotwAli and the new Chouk Thina at Benares, and the con- 

^rsion of the Eort at Ohundr into a reformatory. The new Judge’s Court at 
ar 01 Was completed and that at Fyz'abad was half finished. Large numbers 


• Al« actouatt of tlio,trade carried by tail aad rivet in In^U, fourteeatb iseue. 
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, of smaller works were undertaken or finished. Large Sums were spent on 
archseological repairs. 

328. Progress was made in carrying out the three programmes of 
improvements to road communications in Bundelkhand, Southern Allahabad, 
and Garhwal, some 82^ miles of metalled and 137 miles of unmetalled road^ 
were constructed during the year. 
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329. Altogether 63 miles of avenues and some 26,000 trees were planted Arboriculture, 
during the year. 

330. Some Es. 7,710'were successfully spent in keeping the eastern sec- Navigation 

tion of the Ganges (308) miles navigable. Works. 

331. The shops turned ont work worth Rs. 2,52,800, of which Es. Roorkee 

12,700 only was sold to private individuals. Workshops. 


37 .—RAILWAYS AND TRAMW AYS. 

332. There are no railways or tramways under the control of the 
Local Government. 


38.—CANALS. 

(Administration Report, Irrigation Branch, 1901 1902.J 

333. During the year 129 miles of channels were opened, of which 111 Work done, 
were distributaries and 18 were escapes and drainage cuts. Extensive repairs 
were carried out and a survey was made in Bundelkhand. 


39.-IRRIGATION. 

(Administratio^i Report, Irrigation Branch, 1901-1002.]* 

334. During the hot weather the demand for water was strong, but nob Canals, 
excessive, and supply was generally ample. The early cessation of the rains 

set up a strong demand for the hharif and rabi sowings, which continued 
during November and December and became intense when the cold weather 
rains failed. The total area irrigated was 2,616,105 acres—a figure 511,192 
acres in excess of the average for the preceding ten years, and not exceeded 
in any year except 1896-97 and 1899-1900. The area irrigated for the 
kharif was 915,482 as against a decennial average of 868,629 acres, and for 
the rabi was 1,700,623 against a decennial average of 1,236,284 acres. 

335. The excess in the area irrigated was greatest in the case of wheat, a 

which reached 1,032,046 acres as compared with a decennial average of 731,427 from canals 
acres. Sugarcane represented 239,602 as against a decennial average of 

237,070 acres. Indigo dropped heavily to 78,953 as against a decennial 
average of 220,437’acres and reached the lowest figure recorded since 1868- 
69. On the other hand, the area under cotton has increased steadily and 
reached 186,250 acres as.compared with a decennial average of 87,754 acres. 

The area under poppy was well maintained. 

336. The area irrigated from wells, masonry and earthen, was 5,664,190 Irrigation 

acres as against a decennial average of 3,610,307 acres. The other sources from tanks, 
of irrigation (excluding canals) accounted for 2,502,501 acres as against a jhils, streams, 
decennial average*of 1,535,094 acres. and wells. 


Also volume of Agvioultural Statistics, 1902, published by the Director-Geaural of Statisties. 
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(Civil Estimates, 1902-1903.J 
(a ).—IiiPERiAL Revenue and Fisasge. 


dO.-GROsS REVENUE. 

337. The contract did not change during the .year and the gross revenue 
(imperial) amounted to Rs. 5,82,22,920 excluding the imperial share of irriga¬ 
tion (major works) and the railway receipts, figures for which have not yet 
been received from the Accountant-General. The corresponding figuie for'' 
the preceding year was Rs. 5,84,27,630. The total gross revenue of the 
preceding year was Rs. 8,30,25,363. 

41.—LAND REVEKUE. 

338. The total land revenne for the financial year was Rs. 6,32,37,498 
of which the imperial share after adjustments came to Rs. 4,61,37,321. The 
corresponding figure in the previous year was Rs. 4,68,34,905. 

42—CANAL REVENUE. 

339. The figures for canal revenue imperial share have not yet been 
received from the Accountant-General. In the preceding year the figure was 
Rs. 27,42,340. 


43.-EXCISE. 

(Report on the Administration of Excise, 1.901-1902.J’'" 

340. The total excise revenue was Rs. 74,10,028 of which the imperial 
shave was Rs. 55,57,521. 

341. The modified distillery system finally disappeared from the prov¬ 
inces. With a view to improving the receipts from tod^* a tree-tux system 
on the Madras model was introduced in Farrukhabad and Basti, Official vend 
of opium by the treasurer’s agents was abolished in all non^poppy and in sis 
poppy districts. 

_342. The year presented a remarkable contrast to its predecessor. The 
previous year had started with high license fees but consumption was poor 
and the Kalwars were out of pocket at its close. The year under report 
opened with low receipts from fees, but good crops, a fall in the price of 
materials, and an unusually hilarious marriage and Holi season led to a great 
consumption, the highest on record, 12,14,798 gallons (London proof) as com¬ 
pared with 10,87,623 gallons in the preceding year. So great was the demand 
ior liquor in the western districts that many distilleries were unable to 
meet it. 


343. Bonded warehouses steadily gained in '^iavour, the issues rising 
from 48,544 to 60,174 gallons. The bonded waiehouse rules were applied to 
all distilleries with a view to facilitating the-free movement of liquor, and to 
strengthen the hands of officers dealing with local monopolies. The objec¬ 
tions of Kalwars to move their liquor by train, because.of abstraction in 
transit, were met by arrangements with the railway companies to put excise 
locks on vans full of liquor. 

844. The issues of proof spirit rose from 80,769 to 82,493 gallons, the 
proportionate increase in under-proof spirit was much greater. The number 
of wholesale licenses rose from 352 to 395. 


^ Excise Inspectors, were on 

the whole lavourably reported on. The results were reicorte'd to have been 
less than they should have been, owing to jealousy on the part of the police. 

,, off from 44,275 to 42 120 

gallons, ihe Kalwars lost no opportunity of discrediting it. 

and Opium rose from about 184 
to nearly lakhs. The increase u nder drugs was mainly due to improved 


* Also Flnanoiiil an'.! C ■mmei-nil Statistics of British luJia, aintli i 


issue, m:., E.vjiso (Tahlos V-10 and H). 
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license fees under the system of three years’ leases. The duty on consump¬ 
tion rose very slightly; the more lightly taxed charas is steadily ousting the 
heavily taxed ganja. The consumption of excise opium fell from 60,498 to 
58,157 seers. 


44.-STAMPS. 

(Heport on the Administration of the Stamp Department, 1901-1902.)* 

348. The total revenue from stamps was Ks. 83,80,945, of which the 
imperial share was Es. 20,95,236. 

349. The year was the last of a triennium in which the gross receipts 
rose from some 75^- to some 82f lakhs. The increase was partly due to the 

. action of landholders in connection with the Tenancy Act, but was mainly due 
to increasing agricultural prosperity. A counteracting influence in certain 
districts was the plague. The sale of lower court-fee stamps by non-official 
vendors continued to be highly appreciated by the public. The average 
earnings in discount rose from Es, 14 in 1899-1900 to Es. 29 in 1901-1902. 
The question of reducing the discount was under consideration at the end of 
the year. 


45.-ASSESSED TAXES. 

(Report on the Administration of the Income-tax, 1901-1902.J* 

'350. The total revenue under assessed taxes was 25,33,864 of which the 
imperial share was half. The income-tax is the only assessed tax in these 
provinces. The receipts improved during the year in every division, a sign 
of returning prosperity. Successful appeals were fewer, note books were 
generally well kept up, and collection was good, the outstandings being only 
Es. 13,970. 


46.—ANY OTHER TAXES LEVIED FOR IMPERIAL PURPOSES. 

851. Customs yielded Es. 59,633 and Registration Es. 2,40,710 to the 
imperial revenues. 


47.-E0REST8. 

352. The total revenue was Es. 17,15,508 of which the imperial share 
was one-half. 

(b) Revenue and Finance other than Imperial. 

48 AND 49 —PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL REVENUES. 

(Revieio of provincial revenues and incorporated local funis, 1901-1902.) 

353. The financial position compared as follows :— 

1900-1901. 1901-1902. 


Opening balance, 
Receipts 
Expenditure ... 
Closing balance, 


> -!—— 

Provincial. 

,Es. 

40,39,438 


Local. Total. Provincial, 

E.s Rs. Ra. 

15,29,538 55,68,976 48,44,227 

3,75,55,240 1,25,87,130 5,01,42,370 3,67,07,306 
3,G7,50.44>9 1,24,68,906 4,92,19,355 3,76,71,094 
48,44,229 16,47,762 64,91,991 38,80,439 

354, Debt accounts being excluded, the differences 
between the receipts of the two years were as below '—■ 

• Provincial, 


Local. Total. 

Es. Es. 

16,47,760 64.91,987 
1,28,90,836 4,96,04,142 
1,24,46,493 6,01,17,587 
20,98,103 59;78,542 

of over half a lakh 
local. 




t - 

■ ■ ■ 1 


-, 

Land Revenue 


-1- 

1,43, 

+ 


Stamps ... 

k i« 

78, 



,, 

Excise 


1,27, 




Forest 


75. 




Police 



64, 



Education . 

1 < w 

..k 

< « ■ 

79, 


Medical ... 


... 


64, 


Stationery and Printing 

• ft 

91. 




Miscellaneous 


54, 



l.os. 

Irrigation—Major Works 



7,77, 



„ _ Minor „ 


• • • 

92, 



Contributions 

... 


1,19, 

1,03, 


* Also li'iuanci.il and ComiucrciRl Stxatistica of Bntish ladiri, nmtli issue, i-is, Stfinipa (Table? "VII 


uud lucome-tRX (Tables VIII-2. B, 6 and 7). 
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S6 UUITBD PKOYIHCES OF AGEA ASD OTIBH ACMIUISTEATIOiT EErORT.’’ [1901-1902i 

355. The gradual disappearance of famine arrears accounted for the drop 
in the Land Kevenue receipts. The income from Stamps rose in consequence 
of the inrush of rent suits and special leases, which accompanied the dis¬ 
cussions on the new tenancy legislation in the Province of Agra. Good 
Invests, good prices, a slight rise in still-head duty, and the restriction of 
the official vend of opium, all combined to make the excise receipts the 
highest hitherto on record. The rise in Forest receipts was due to increased 
demands for timber and railway sleepers. The decline under Police followed 
the withdrawal of the punitive force quartered on the city of Cawnpore. 
The orders requiring all registered municipal forms to be printed aj the 
Government Press accounted for most of the large enhancement of the Sta¬ 
tionery and Printing receipts. Miscellaneous receipts in the Provincial account 
were raised by a number of lapsed deposits and the extension of the opera¬ 
tions of the “ outside audit ” conducted by the Accountant-General for local 
bodies and paid for by fees, The large decline under the same head in the 
local section of the accounts was nominal, and explained in great part the 
counterbalancing increases under Education and Medical; the contributions 
by municipal boards for schools and dispensaries were formerly credited as 
miscellaneous receipts in the district boards’ budgets, but were put under 
theh proper heads during the year. The decrease under irrigation was due 
to the abundant rain during the raZ»£ season of 1901. The variations in the 
contribution figures in both sections of the accounts were due to the greater 
liberality shown to district boards in Provincial subsidies for local public 
works : the statutory contribution to the patw^iri fund was also raised by 
34 to avert the anticipated bankruptcy of the fund. 


356. The large differences between the expenditure of the two years 
were :— 


Frovinoial. Local, 


Land Revenue 


+ 

2,69, 

- + 

Courts of Law 


63, 

... 

Jails • 



1,36, '.1. 

Police 



... 78, 

Education... 



... 62, 

Stationery and Printing 

• . • 

1,79,■ 


Miaoellaueous 


1,06, 


In'igatiou—Major Works 


26, 


„ Minor „ 


26, 


Civil Works ,,, 


2,81, 

... l,40i 

Contributions 


1,24, 


1,84, 


357. The variations under Land Revenue were mainly due to the transfer 
of the cost of the registrar kanungo establishment and certain record room 
charges (about 1| lakhs iu all) from the patwAri fund, to Provincial accounts; 
in addition settlement expenditure grew (by over half a lakh) as the list of 
districts under settlement was added to ; and a smaller number of furloughs' 
raised the cost of the district revenue staff. The smaller number of furloughs 
again, and the appointment of a second Additional Judicial Commissioner 
mr Oudh, raised the expenditure under Courts of Law. The-Jail charges fell 
with the drop in the price of food grains and the decreased demand for prison 
manufactures owing to plague and other causes. The increase under Station- 
^y and Printing was due partly to the transfer of municipal forms to the 
Government Press, partly to the larger requirements of forms and paper by 
other departments, chiefly the Police. The excess against Miscellaneous 
was caused by a big remission of irrecoverable taquvi, which had been 
advanced m the famine years. Improvements in the distributary system 
ennancecl the Irrigation charges and the great increase under Civil Works 
JE both sections of the accounts was due to the active programme of public 
works ^lefly road construction, which more favourable conditions enabled the 
Dooai Governmeut aud district hoards to undertake. The increase for Local 
o 106 was due to the extension of the rating system for village watchmen in 
u and then payment from public funds. Under Local Education revisions 
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of the district inspecting staff and the growth of district board schools 
accounted for the progress of expenditure. 

358. Excluded local funds, of which the most important are the Can¬ 
tonment Funds, Town Fund and Canning College Fund had an openidg 
balance of Es. 2,79,557. Receipts were Rs. 11,82,450. Expenditure was 
Rs. 11,52,338. 


. 50.—MUNICIPAL FUNDS. 

(Review of provincial revenues and incorporated local funds, 1901-1902.J 

359. The opening balance was Rs. 14,19,486. Receipts were Rs. 64,94,869 
as compared with Rs. 59,60,406 in the preceding year. Expenditure 
was Rs. 63,37,429 as compared with Rs. 56,82,476. The closing balance 
was Rs. 15,76,925. 
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CHAPTER VI.-VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICES. 


(See, under Chapter I, Details of the last census.) 


52.-BIETHS AND DEATHS. 

(Report of the Sanitary Commissioner, 1901.j* 

360. Thb year was a healthy one. The provincial birth-rate in 1901 
was 41'35 against the quinquennial mean of 38‘45, and the death-rate was 
^0-30 against the quinquennial mean of 33-09. The number of births during the 
year was 1,972,131 and the number of deaths 1,445,035. 

361. In 29 districts the birth-rate was above, and in 19 districts_ it was 
below, the provincial rate. Hardoi headed the list with 51-28 ; nest in order 
came Moradabad, Budaun, ShdhjahAnpur, Earrukhabad, Cawnpore, Bareilly, 
Kheri, Etah, Pilibhlt, and Bulandshahr. The lowest birth-rates were recorded 
in Dehra Diin with 27-81, Jhdnsi, Naini Tdl, Gorakhpur, Jaunpur, and Ballia. 

362. In 26 districts the death-rate was below, and in 22 districts it was 
above, the provincial rate. Benares headed the list with 40-35; next in order 
came Earrukhabad, Hardoi, Bareilly, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Budaun, Naini T41, 
Moradabad, and Sh4bjah4npur. The high rate in Benares was due to plague 
in the town and districts : cholera accounted for the rise in death-rate in Hardoi 
and Lucknow, and to a less degree in Earrukhabad, Bareilly, and Shdhjahdn- 
pur. Extremely low death-rates in Gorakhpur and Azamgarh were attributed 
to defective registration. The death-rate of infants generally continued to 
rise and reached the figure of 232-7 per 1,000 infants born, compared with 
229 - 4 , the decennial mean. 

363. The number of deaths attributed to wild animals was 579 and to 
venomous snakes was 5,349, both figures showing a decrease on those of the 
preceding year. 


53.—EMIGRATION. 

(Eeports on Inland and Foreign Emigration, )'f 

364. Dming the year the number of emigrants registered under the 
Inland Emigration Act was 176 ; 136 in Gliazipur and 40^iu Azamgarh. 

365. The number of emigrants registered for the colonies declined from 
that of the previous year, niz. from 10,156 to 7,322 ip Agra and from 4,870 
to 3,917 in Oudh. The numbers reaching Calcutta for embarkation were 
5,166 from Agra and 2,436 from Oudh. The bulk of the emigrants went to 
Deniera:a and Trinidad. 

366. There is no way of estimating year by year the amount of unre¬ 
gistered emigration. The census report shows that ft ip cb'irsiderable. 


54.—IMMIGRATION. 

367. No statistics are available. 


55,-MEDICAL RELIEF. 

(Report on the Administration of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, 1901.)* 

368. Eive ne-w dispensaries were opened and four -vvere closed durino- the 
year, leaving at the end of it 485 hospitals and dispensaries. The total number 
of patients, in-door and out-door, was 3,717,285—a figure higher than the 
number relieved in 1900, but below the corresponding number for 1899 and the 
previous triennial average. Plague scares and plague preventive measures 

•Also Judicial and Administrative Statistics of Uritisli Indio, .sixth issue; six, Births ond DoatUs 
(Tahles XIII) and Medical Eeliof (Tobies XIV and XV). 

t Also I-inuncial and Conijneicial Statistics ol Brifish India, ninth issuft Tab.le XXXV-4. 
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still deterred large numbers from coming to dispensaries, but confidence showed 
some signs of recovery during the year. In-door accommodation was available 
for 2,737 males and 1,492 females and the average daily attendance was 1,505 
males and 649 females. The number of surgical operations was 186,561 of 
which 158,260 or 86-48 per cent, were “ cured ” and only 360 or -19 per cent, 
died. 

369. The total number of patients, in-door and out-door, at private, 
rail\vg,y, police, and forest dispensaries was 375,238 ; and 7,523 surgical opera¬ 
tions were performed. The corresponding figures for the preceding year Avere 

• 327,958 patients and 6,177 operations. 

370. Of the total number of patients in Government hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries 784,983, or 22 per cent., were women (52 per cent, being men and 26 
per cent, being children), the proportion being .slightly higher than in the year 
preceding. In addition private visits were made to 4,202 parda-nashln ladies 
at their homes by lady doctors and female hospital assistants, as compared 
with 4,009 and 3,222 visits in the two preceding years. 

371. The subscriptions of Europeans continued to increase, while those 
of Natives continued to decrease, 


56.—SANITATION. 

(-Report hy the Sanitary Gommissioner, 1901.)* 

372. The general health of the people was good, but plague appeared in 
a serious epidemic form in Ballia and Allahabad, and in an epidemic form in 
Benares and Jaunpur. Small outbreaks and sporadic cases occurred in seven 
other districts. Altogether there were 10,190 cases of which 9,778 ended 
fatally. On the whole the people showed readiness in most places to co-opeiate 
with the sanitary authorities to the extent of CA'acuating their houses and 
allowing them to be disinfected. 

373. The large towms with water-works consumed the following quanti¬ 
ties of water daily per head of population ; Benares 12-21 gallons; Oawnpore, 
10‘9 gallons ; Allahabad, 9-6 gallons ; Agra, 8-3 gallons; and Lucknow, 4-5 

f aliens. Drainage and sewerage schemes were prepared for CaAvnpore and 
lUoknow. 

374. Stringent precautions were taken to prevent the outbreak of plague 
in the several fairs held during the year. 

375. Increased attention was paid to village inspection note-books by 
ofScer.s on tour. 

376. The number of five-grain packets of quinine sold during the yeai- 
was 857,475 as compared with 177,438 in the preceding year, 739,647 packets 
being sold by post office^. 


57.—Vaccination. 

(Report hy the Sanitary Gommissioner, 1901.)* 

377. The nuiflber of persons vaccinated continued to rise slowly hut 
steadily, and reached the figure of 1,579,795 during the year, the total number 
of successful primary vaccinations being 1,431,277. The number of successful 
re-vaccinations also continued to rise. Vaccination is most popular in the hill 
districts, where people like to be vaccinated three or four times. The death 
rate from small-pox was -02 per mille—the lowest on record. 
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•Also Jndicial aud AdminiBtrfttivB Statistics of Britisli ludia^ sixth iasao; viz.j Sanitation (Tublea Sill) 
and Vaccination (Tables JkYI), 
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378. The head of the Education department is the Director of Public 
Instruction. Immediately under him are the Inspectors and Assistant 
Inspectors of schools. There are at present five Inspectors, and ^ight 
As.sistant Inspectors. 

379. The first In.spector han the Agi’a revenue division and the districts * 
of Hamirpur, B4nda, Jalauii and Jhansi (including Lalitpur); the second Inspec¬ 
tor has the twelve districts in Oudli; the third Inspector has the Benares and 
Gorakhpur revenue divisions and the districts of Cawnpore, Patehpur, and 
Allahabad in the Allahabad Division ; the fourth Inspector has the Meerut 
and Rohilkhand revenue divisions; and the fifth Inspector has the Kumaun 
revenue division and the inspection of European schools throughout the 
provinces. The Inspectors inspect and report upon all State and Aided Eng¬ 
lish schools, and visit as many recognised and unrecognised English schools as 
they conveniently can. In the course of their cold weather tDur,s they are 
required to inspect Vernacular Middle schools at the headquarters of dis¬ 
tricts and such village Primary schools as they meet with on the way. They 
are in general control of all schools, whether for special or general education, 
within their circles. There is one Inspectress of Female schools. 

380. The Assistant Inspectors inspect Vernacular schools. 

381. All Vernacular schools, Middle and Primary, are managed by the 
district boards, who, subject to certain rules as to qualifications, &c., appoint 
the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors of schools and the teachers, allocate 
the schools, establish and maintain boarding-houses, regulate scholarships 
and hold all endowments. There are 47 Deputy and 57 Sub-Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors. The Assistant Inspectors merely inspect, advise, examine, and report. 
There are a few departures from these general principles in the financial 
control, rendered necessary in part by considerations of facility of audit. In 
purely tuitional matters the orders of the Director of Public Instruction are 
final, and a reference to the departmental authorities is required before any 
Middle school is opened or closed. 

382. The courses of instruction in Vernacular schools comprise 
lessons in— 

I —Language (Urdu or Hindi); 

II— Eleraentavy Mathematics (Euclid, Mensuration and Arithmetic); 

III— History and Geography (History of India and General Geography); 

IV— Physical Geography, Sanitation and Elementary Science (Practical Geometry); 

V—Agriculture. '' ’ 

The final examination for schools of this class is the Vernacular Middle 
examination, held annually in December. 

383. Per English schools an examination, known as the English Middle 

examination, is held at the end of the middle stage of iristruction • but it is 
in contemplation to abolish the English Middle examination and to substitute 
a High School Scholarship examination, with the following preparatory 
course ;— ^ 


I. - 

(a) Literary course (text-book prescribed), 

(b) Grammar. 

(c) Composition, 

II. —Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic. 

(b) Geometry; Book I. 

(o) Algebra; four simple rules, 

III.— History, Geography, and Sanitation— 

(a) History: brief sketch of Indian History. 

(t) Geography ; outlines of General Geography and Geography of India in particular, 
(e) Sanitation: the general rules of health. 
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IV .—Vernaoular (Urdu or Hindi)- 

(a Literary course. 

(bj Composifciou and truiisliteratiou (no tranaliteration will be required in Hiudi). 

V.—Optional .subjects— 

(a) Classical languages—one of the following :—(Persian, Sanskrit or Arabic!. 

(b) Drawing. 

(c) Elen.eritary Science and Physical Geography. 

The High School Scholarship examination will he held about the same time 
as the Vernacular Middle. 

381. In the High School stage there are two courses, The A course 
• consists of English, History, and Geography, Mathematie.s, and a classical 
language, and leads up to the Entrance examination proper of the Allahabad 
University. The B ooui'se consists of— 

. (a) Compulsory—English, History and Geography, Mathematics, and 
Urdu, or Hindi in the Nagri character ; 

(6) Optional—Drawing, Elementary Physics and Chemistry, Agriculture 
with Surveying, Booli-keepiiig and Political Economy. 

The B course leads up to the School Final examination. This examination 
is intended to serve two ends : to give a mo. e practical ending than the 

Entrance examination to a boy’s education, if the education is then to end ; 
secondly, to lead up to the Science or Modern course iu the University 
examinations. 

385. The University education as described in the Annual Calendar 
issued by the Senate is continued in either one of the Government colleges at 
Allahabad or Benares, or one of the aided or unaided colleges, or in one or 
two of the district schools, which have college classes. 

386. For Indian girls there are a few State primary schools, and one 
or two aided secondary ones, 

387. The education of European and Eurasian children is governed by 
the Code of E,egulatioTis for European schools. 

388. Aided colleges and schools are established by private persons and 
bodies, ,suoh as Missionary Societies, and receive grants-in-aid from the 
Government under certain conditions. The amomit of the grants is regulated 
by (1) the kind of education given in the school, i.e., by the class of school ; 
(2) the tuitioual expenditure which the managers are prepared to maintain, 
and (3) the average number of pupils under instruction. 

389. Similarly, sums of money are granted by the Government to aid 
local effort in maintaining efficient schools for children of European descent, 
who retain Enropeah habits and modes of life. The grants are made for build¬ 
ings and maintenance to the managers, conditional upon the attendance and 
proficiency of the scholar's, the qualifications of the teachers, and state of the 
schools, 

390. Technical education is provided for in the Thomason Engineering 
College at Boorkee and in the Industrial school at Lucknow. The Thomason 
College affords instruction in sirrveying, architecture, and civil engineering 
generally. The Industrial school confines itself to the teaching of various 
handicrafts, such as smith’s work and carpentry. 

391. There is a Training College for English teachers at Allahabad, 
which grunts Senior certificates to graduates, and Junior certificates to 
under-graduates, who pass successfully through the course. 

392. Normal schools for Vernacular teacher,s have been established at 
Moradabad, Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow, and a fifth is shortly to he built ’ 
at Gorakhpur, to serve the needs of the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions. 

' 393. A Normal school for female teachers has just been opened at 
Lucknow, and the number of Inspectresses of schools increased from one to 
four. It is in contemplation to open a number of Girls’ Vernacular schools 

* A-lLar 1002 eaoli candidate will burequicad to take np liafcli forms of veroaoular, tbe standard of ©saminiLf 
fcion Id tbe aacond form of vemacuhr beiug tliab prescribed for the Upper Primary osamiuaticm of Aaglo-Veruaculat 
Schools, omitting' Grammar. 
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to serve as models in the districts. The management of these will be 
entrusted to the Education department, and, as far as possible, they will be 
visited only by the Inspectresses of schools. 

. 394. The management-of the Eeformatory school has lately been trans¬ 

ferred from the Jail to the Education Department, and the school has been 
removed from Bareilly to ChuuAr. 


69.—EDUCATION. 

(Report by the Director oj Pnblia Instruction, 1901-1902J* 

395. The year ending the 31st March 1902 was the last of a quinquen¬ 
nium, during which the total number of scholars rose from 352,729 to 452,773. 
The principal increase occurred in the number of boys and girls in the lower 
primary stages (71,000). The percentage of children attending schools on the 
population of school-going age advanced from 9'26 (boys) and '46 (girls) 
in 1896-97 to 11'7 (boys) and '6 (girls) in 1901-1902. In the superior 
examinations the number of candidates and of passes varied little during the 
quinquennium except in the case of the Entrance examination, where a 
decrease has occurred, due partly to the increasing popularity of the School 
Final examination, partly to the attractions of the Panjab University Exami¬ 
nation. Passes by the Vernacular Middle standard rose fj'om 1,485 in 1896-97 
to 2,448 in 1901-1902 ; those by the Upper Primary standard from 7,932 to 
11,447 ; and those by the Lower Primary standard from 18,027 to 25,969. 

396. The enrolment in Arts colleges (English) rose from 1,248 to 1,490 
during the year, but showed little advance on the figure for 1896-97 (1,448). 
During the quinquennial period, two new colleges teaching up to the Inter¬ 
mediate standard were established, the St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur 
(aided) and the Central Hindu College, Benares (unaided); and to eight 
European High Schools collegiate classes were added. Large expenditure 
was incurred in the equipment of the Muir College for the teaching of science. 
The enrolment at the Canning College continued to decrease, that of the Mu¬ 
hammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh continued to increase. Good 
results were obtained in the examinations at the latter institution, at the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, and at the Queen’s College, Benares, An 
attempt was made during the year to improve legal education by centralizing 
instruction, and the law class at the Queen’s College was abolished, leaving 
seven separate classes. During the year only 12 candidates were successful 
at the LL.B. Examination, and none qualified for a first class. 

397. There were 535 Secondary schools and 22,944 students at the end 
of the year as compared with 500 schools and 59,172 students in 1896-97. 
The apparent decrease was accounted for by the fact that the primary sections 
of secondary schools were for the first time showrii as primary schools in 
1901-1902. Of the schools for boys, 194 with 13,345 students were Anglo- 
Vernacular and 301 with 8,803 students were Vernacular, Vernacular 
secondary education showed considerable improvement in ths Middle Verna¬ 
cular examination of 1901-1902, 

398. The figures for 1901-1902, 7,650 schools with 33*^,‘185 scholars, were 
swollen in comparison with the figures of previous years by the transfer of the 
primary classes from secondary schools. The large increase in the quinquen¬ 
nium has already been noticed. The quality of instruction in some of the 
aided indigenous schools has been the subject of unfavourable comment. 

399. There was again a decrease in the number of students attending the 
Anglo-Vernacular Training college for Teachers in High schools, the reason 
given being that the demand for teachers was so great that untrained men 
could get appointments as easily as men who had been trained. In Normal 
schools the number of scholars was 442 ; of 194 students who passed the last 
examination, 107 obtained certificates as secondary and the rest as primary 
teachers. 

* Also tallcs under X, Educatioo iu tUe joariy volumea of Judicial and AdminUttativo StatisLicB of 
Britisli India, siatt issue, puUisliod by tUo Dirootor-Goneral of Statistics, 
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400. The abolition of the literary class at the Lucknow Industrial school 
caused the numbers of students to drop from 155 to 59 only. Pending the 
receipt of orders from the Government of India on the subject of technical 
education, a bazdr workshop, similar to an institution which has been very 
successful at Naples, was opened. The Agricultural school at Cawnpore' 
continued to give satisfactory results. The Agra Medical school continued 
to progress and had 242 students at the end of the year, of whom 52 were 
females. The Thomason College at Roorkee maintained the advance which it 
has fljade in the last five years. 

401. The number of schools for Europeans was 58, viz., 47 aided and 11 
* unaided recognised schools. The advance showed by these figures over those 

of five years ago was accounted for by the inclusion of certain unaided schools 
in the returns of later years. 

■ 402. In his report the Director of Public Instruction summarized the 
progress of the quinquennium and the needs of the future in the following 
passage :— 

" A general survey of the progress made during the last five years brings into promi¬ 
nence the following reforms and uew departures which have characterised this period. 

A great impulse has been given to the study of science in school and college ; and the 
expenditure on buildings, apparatus and teaching has teen heavy. It has been found 
neoessaiy to guard against a tendency to make only what might be accepted as the 
minimum provision for this subject in schools, to do no more than what seems barely 
“ suffieient for the day,” in short to do imperfectly that which, if not done thoroughly, were 
best not done at all. 

The introduction of drawing as a compulsory subject throughout the primary and 
lower Middle sections of Anglo-Vernacular Schools is another important and progressive 
measure recently adopted. 

Orders were passed last year to discontinue the study of English in Upper Primary 
Classes of State schools, but they had not yet come iuto effect at the close of the year. 
There is no doubt that the measure is at present unpopular. It does not extend to either 
aided or unaided schools, but it is hoped that uniformity will be eventually established. 

Another reform which has met with very general opposition is the adoption of an age 
limit of 16 years for the Entrance examination of the Allahabad University, with a view 
to keeping boys of immature age from hastening on to the higher studies and the greater 
freedom of college life, in which they are not yet, mentally or morally, strong enough to 
participate with advantage. 

The training of teachers has received attention. The Training College at Allahabad 
has been strengthened and better equipped to fulfil its mission of providing a supply of 
qualified teachers of English and in English for Secondary Soboohs. Arrangements were 
made to admit Europeans to be trained here in the absence of a separate institution for 
tbis section of the comiriunity ; but of this nothing has come. At the same time further 
provision has been made for the training of Vernacular teachers by the establishment of 
an additional Normal School .jit Moradabad. To this school mi ogricnltural class has been 
attached, so that teachers in practical agriculture rqay he available, if they should at any 
time be required in Vernacular Schools; for this, however, no definite scheme has been 
drawn up. 

Something has been done to raise the pay of English teachers, and generally, though 
not universally, a mipioaura of Rs. 20 per mensem has been attained. More has been 
accomplished, by continued effort, year after year, in improving the pay and position of 
Vernacular teachers. 

Fee rates in colleges and schools have been substantially raised. 

Private Schools, which were often pirate schools, have been brought under some mea¬ 
sure of control, by being required to observe the inter-school rules as a condition prelimi¬ 
nary to their pupils being admitted to any departmental examination. 

More coraplete (though still inadequate) provision has been made for the inspection 
of schools, by the appointment of many additional Sub-Deputy Inspectors, of whom there 
were 57 on March 31st, 1902, compared with 31 in 1897. 

The most urgent needs remaining at the end of the year were'* 

(а) More Primary Schools. 

(б) More trained teachers, i.e., more Normal Schools, 

(c) Higher sijilaties for teachers, English and Vernacular. 

(d) Better, and better kept, school buildings for ‘Vernacular Schools. 

(e) An increase of the district inspecting staff. 

(f) An improvement in pay and position of Subordinate Inspecting Officers. 
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(g) Greater libei’ality towanis female education. 

(h) Alore boarding houses and better ones; these should be attached to all Second¬ 

ary Schools whether English or Vernacularj and should be under good man¬ 
agement, 

* The carrying out of these reforms and advances on a moderate scale would require an 
additional twenty lakhs a year, and the districts are quite I’eady to spend this amount. 
This may seem a considerable demand ; but even if it could be granted it would only raise 
the total expenditnie from public funds on education, including University, Professional 
and Technical, as well as the general secondary and primary instruction, with the outlay on 
buildings and all the cost of direction, to l^d. a year per head of the population,«lA.n(i 
this scale of expenditure is already exceeded in most if not all of the other Provinces.” 


60.—LITERATURE AND THE PRESS.* 


403. The total number of works of all kinds published during- the year 
was 1,449, of which 1,399 were original works (345 being 2ud edition.s), 44 were 
translations, and 6 1 epublications. In character S60 were educational alid 
1,089 were non-educatioual. In language there were, amongst others, 71 
English, 488 Urdu, 429 Hindi, 87 Sanskrit and Hindi, 63 Pahilri, 63 Persian, 
and 23 Arabic. In subject there were, amongst others, 387 Miscellaneous, 
266 Poetry, 238 Philosophy, 196 Language, and 104 Fiction. 

404. The works in Sanskrit were mostly publications of old editions on 
philosophy, language and religion. Benares is still the seat of Sanskrit 
learning, and continued to render valuable assistance to Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture by the publication of its three organs—the Pandit, the Choukhaniba 
Series, and the Benares Sanskrit Series. The Arabic publications were 
generally on the subject of religion, most of them relating to traditions of • 
the Prophet. A few works on philosophy and grammar were also published; 
but, like Sanskrit publications, those in Ar-abic were mostly publications of old 
texts, with commentaries or explanations supportmg the views of the 
connueutators. More than half the works in Persian (a few of the authors 
were Hindus) were educational books. Theie were also some poetical 
compositions, but they possessed little merit. The works in English were of 
a rniscellaneous character. There were a few works of some interest by¬ 
native writers on the subject of social reform, and one noteworthy attempt at 
historical research; but, on the whole, the output was small and unimportant., 
Hindi and Urdu publications testified to the religious activity among Hindus' 
and Muhammadans.^ The difference of opinion between the Hindus and the 
Arya Samdj gave rise to a number of controversial pamphlets from both sides. 
The^ Census operations gave rise to the publication of several pamphlets 
dealing with the caste question. The subject of female education received 
considerable attention, and some Muhammadan writers attacked the strict¬ 
ness of the parda system. Quite a number of native ladies, chiefly Muham.* 
madau, were among' the list of authors, and some of their productions showed 
considerable merit. The Ndgan Pracharini Sailia, which was started solely 
for the propagation of Nagari, continued to render service to Hindi litera¬ 
ture. Novel writing received much attention, and one or two of the Hindi 
novels were acquisitions to the language. Religious activity among the 
Muhammadans was as marked as among the Hindus.: a number of their 
books _ dealt with religious controversies between the ‘ Shias and Sunnis. 
The history of Islam engaged the attention of several writers and several 
Urdu novels were published. Reynolds’ works, translations of which accain 
appeared, v'ere in some cases the models for this class of literature. The 
output under the heads “ Polities,” “ Science,” and “Voyages and Travels” 
was in,significant in amount and poor in quality. Works of practical utility, 
as usual, commanded a wretched sale unless they -^vere schoolbooks or keys 
and aids to the same ; and, indeed, few of such works were published. 

405. The total number of newspapers on the register during 1901 was 

119, the majority being monthly or weekly (45 in either case). Altogether 
19 were .started during the year (12 U^i-du and 7 Hindi) and 26 stopped 
publication or were removed from the register. Meerut, irforadabad, Luck¬ 
now, and Agra were, as asual, the chief centres of veimacular journalism. 
The editors oftwo papers in Rohilkhand were prosecuted and convicted for 
libel. 
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406. Of 11 native-owned English papers brought on the register for the 
first time during the year, nine survived at its close, 

407. The interest taken in the South African war declined ; and few of 
the papers concerned themselves greatly with affairs in China, but unfavour¬ 
able comments were passed on the attitude of the European powers to 
the latter country. The formation of the new North-West Erontier 
Province and the new frontier policy were widely discussed and generally 
approved. The movements of Russia in Central Asia and the death of 
the Tate Amir of Afghinistitn drew occasional comment of an apprehensive 

. character, but generally excited little interest. Native States received little 
attention. The Imperial Cadet Corps scheme was highly approved. The 
trial of the R.ija of Panna created general inteiest, and evoked some hostile 
criticism, particularly in regard to the con.stitution of the commission. 

' 408. Several papers complained of the treatment given to Indians in 
British colonies. 

409. Interest in the Indian National Congress was languid. The 
formation of the new Muhammadan Political Association at Lucknow led to an 
exchange of compliments between Hindu and Muh.amniadan papers, the 
former -svelcoming their latest converts to the doctrine of agitation, the latter 
repudiating any connection with the Congress. Many papers discussed the 
condition of India under British rule, and the majority showed appreciation 
of its benefits, although regtetting famine and poverty. The starting of 
agricultural banks was welcomed. 

410. The question of separating Executive from Judicial functions excited 
wide interest, and was generally discussed in a tone of moderation. The 
Pennell case stii'red some intemperate criticisms in an extreme section of the 
Press. The Hoff case led to criticism of the vagaries of juries in mixed 
oases, . and beoame the means of some display of racial feeling, Police and 
educational reform came in for attention. The fixing of a minimum age 
limit for the Entrance examination of the Allahabad University and the 
proposal to alter the University course in other ways, were strongly criticised. 
A cry was raised for technical education, and the example of Japan was 
cited for guidance, 

411. The Press generally approved of the plague policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

412. The Press was almost unanimous in its condemnation of the North- 
Western Provinces Tenancy Act, which was described as violating the time- 
honoured rights of the zauuiidars, and as being likely to lead to litigation 
and friction between landlord and tenant. Neither the Assam Labour Bill 
nor Mr. Ananda Charlu’s Fteligious Endowment Bill received much attention. 

413. Complaints regarding Railway management were numerous in 
regard to unpunctuality, over-crovrding, inadequate rolling-stock, want of 
waiting-room accommodation, and unsatisfactory arrangements for the supply 
of food to native passengers. Complaints of municipal shortcomings were 
numerous. The new-Octroi Rules and the transfer of municipal printing to 
the Government ‘ Press were in some cases strongly criticized. 

414. The Government Resolution on the use of the Hindi character led 
to acute controversy between Hindus and Muhammadans. The latter much 
disliked the Resolution. The controversy was carried on to the Census 
operations, each side accusing the enumerators of the rival religion of falsi¬ 
fying entries as to language. The Census classification of castes greatly 
agitated the Kayasths, Khattris, Kurmis, and Jats. 

415. The death of the late Queen-Empress evoked remarkable tributes 
of sorrow from the entire press of these Provinces, all the better newspapers 
appearing in black borders, and several stopping issue for a day or two as a 
sign of respect. The proposal to raise subscriptions for an Indian National 
Memorial was eagerly welcomed, until it was decided to place it at Calcutta. 
Nearly the whole Press then strongly opposed the memorial, and urged that 
a work of utility should be substituted. 
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I 416. Literary societies in the English sense of the term can hardly be 
said to exist in the provinces. But nearly every district has one or more 
leading-rooms, where periodicals are taken, and some districts have very fair 
libraries. There are also several societies which meet periodically to discuss 
religious or social reform. Wherever youths' receive instruction, debating 
societies spring up; but the taste for regenerating the universe rarely survives 
the twenty-fifth year. ^ 

417. Eeligious and social societies are most numerous In Allahabad, 
Benares, Muttra, Lucknow and Aligarh. The Arya Samflj and the Kdyasths • 
have societies in the headquarters towns of most districts, and one of their 
objects is to encourage education generally. Among societies which have more 
directly literary aims may be mentioned, the Parydqa Sahitya &a,hdyini &ahhd 
of Allahabad, which was founded in 1890, with the object of improving and 
enriching Hindi prose and poetry by means of translations and original com¬ 
positions, and has brought out a metrical translation of the Kdmdyan of 
Vdlmiki. The Brdhmamrikd Varshini Sahhd of Benares has for its object the 
publication of ancient tracts and commentaries, especially on the Hindu 
systems of philosophy. The Ndgari Prachdrini SabM of the same town was 
established in 189^ It has 380 members, and actively encourages the study 
of Hindi, publishing its own journal, awarding annual prizes, certificates and 
medals. It receives a grant of Rs. 500 annually from Government for the 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. 


62.-ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

(Beyort on the LacJcnow Mmufn, 1901-1902.j 

418. The interest of the public in this Museum continued to increase, 
the number of visitors having risen to 154,080, of whom 796 v/emparda-nashin 
ladies. Important additions were made to the ornithological, numismatic 
and archeological sections. The art ware sale depot was again unsuccesS" 
ful. 
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63.-A£CH^0L0(}Y. 

(Report 0)1 the operations of the Arch(eological Department, 1901-1902 J 

**419. Large works of restoration and repair were undertaken at Agra and 
Fatehpur-Sikri, but were interrupted by the death of Mr. ¥. Smith, 
Archseological Surveyor. Over a lakh of rupees was, however, spent in Agra 
alone. The more important works elsewhere were the renovation of the Jama 
Masjid and the repair of the Nawabi Bridge at Lucknow, and the construction 
of.a marble stone hall in front of the famous shrine of Sayad iSalar Masaud 
at Bahraich. 
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420. By the Statute 53, George HI, Chapter 155, provision was made 
for the appointment of a single Bishop for the whole of India, and the SoTfer- 
eigti was empowered to grant to the Bishop such eccle,siastioal jurisdiction 
and the esercise of such episcopal functions as might be thought necessary. 

421. Under the authority of this Statute, Letters Patent for the 
Bishopric of Calcutta were issued under date the 2ud of May 1814. By 
Letters Patent, dated 7tli day of September 1892, the Province of Oudh 
and the distiicts of Jhansi and Jakun were erected into an independent 
episcopal see, taking its title from Lucknow, and provision was made for the 
exercise of authority by the Bishop of Lucknow over the remaining portion 
of the North-Western Provinces under the terms of a commission to be issued 
by the Bishop of Calcutta, and such commission was issued under date June- 
21st, 1893. Accordingly the Bishop of Lucknow has independent ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction over all members of the Church of England in Oudh and the 
districts of Jhansi and Jalaun by virtue of his Letters Patent; and has 
deputed Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction over all the members of the Church of 
England in the remaining poitions of the region formerly known as the North- 
Western Provinces, now known as the Province of Agra, by virtue of the 
above commission. 

422. The see of Lucknow is subject to the Metropolitan jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and the see,s of Lucknow and Calcutta are both sub¬ 
ordinate to the arehiepiscopal see of the Province of Canterbury. 

423. Appeals from the Kirk Se,ssions of the Scottish Church lie to 
the Presbyterial Body of Northem India, consisting of all Chaplains, acting- 
Chaplains, ordained Missionaries, and other Ministers holding appointments, 
of the Church, the two senior ordained native Missionaries or Pastors, an 
Elder from every European Kirk Session and one from every Native Kirk 
Session, whose Pastor is a member of that body. Higher authority is 
exercised in ascending order by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, and the General Assembly of representative 
Ministers and Elders of the Established Church of Scotland. 

424. Up to 1886 the Roman Catholic Church was represented in the 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh by the Apostolic Vicaaiiate of Hindustan 
which was erected in 1822 by Pope Pius VII. The headquarters of the Vioar 
Apostolic were at Agra, and he exercised Ecclesiaetical Jurisdiction o-ver 
Roman Catholics throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and 
the Panjab. The Vicariate Apostolic of Patna was founded in 1845 and 
included the eastern portion of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
The Kumaun Division was taken from the Agra Vicariate in 1879 and 
added to the Vicariate of Patna, ‘ ‘ • 

425. By a concordat concluded in 1886 between the Crown of Portugal 
and the Vatican for the regulation of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the East 
Indies, and by virtue of the Bull " Humance Salutis diictor," dated 1st 
September 1886, emanating from His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, the 
patronage of the Roman Catholic establishment, formerly vested in the King 
of Portugal, was placed directly in the hands of the Holy See, so that 
whereas the Roman Catholic Bishops were previously Vicars Apostolic, 
they were henceforward appointed directly to the dioceses of Agi'a and 
Allahabad (Patna), the former being at the same time raised to the dignity 
of an Arehiepisoopate. Agra is now established as aa ecclesiastical 
Province. The Archbishop of Agra is a Metropolitan with the following 
suffragans : the Lord Bishop of Allahabad, the Loi’d Bislrop of Lahore, 
the Prefect Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafristiin, the Prefect Apostolic 
of Pkjpukna, and the Prefect Apostolic of Bettiah. 
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426. About the end of 1886, His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, sent out to BOUS, 
India a special delegate, Monsignor Agliardi, to establish in bis name the i * 
Hierarchy all over India. In the northern part of India it was proclaimed in « 
Allahabad on the 24th February 188?, in the presence of several IndiSn > 

Bishops united in Council under the presidency of the Papal Special Delegate. 

The first Bishop of Allahabad was Dr. Francis Pesci. Patna then ceased to 
be the title Church residence of the Bishop of these Provinces, 

65.-ICCLISIA8II(IiL 

42?. The year was uneventful. ScclesiaslicaL 
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6I.-GESEEAI IISCEMOUS. 

429. The printing and binding work of municipalities was transferred 
to the Government Press during the year. The work of the press increased 
generally. 



